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THINE EYES. 





BY SHAKSPEARE,. 





rhine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain, 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty-ruth upon my pain, 

And truly not the morning sun of beaven 
better becomes the gray cheeks of the east, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 

Jboth half that glory to the sober west, 


As those two mourning orbs become thy face; 

©. lec it then as well beseem thy beart 

lo mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 
And sult thy pity like in every part. 

Then will | swear beauty herself is black, 

And they all foul that thy complexion lack. 





A Desperate Deed. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A PIEOE OF PATOH- 





WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘‘a~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” 

BTO., BTO. 





CHAPTER XXII,—(CONTINUED.) 


ELL, my poor woman, you are bet- 
W ter, said Mrs, Trendworth. ‘ How 
in the world did you come to be 

abroad at such an hour?’’ 

The blue glasses travelled from one to 
the other of the grouparound her, On Iva 
her glance rested, It was to her she spoke: 

‘1 was coming from the train,” in a low, 
bewildered voice, 

‘‘But the London train geta in at eleven,”’ 
hazarded the colonel. ,. 

“I know, sir. I’ve been since then try- 
ing to reach here. 

‘Here? ’ 

‘““No,’’ correcting herself, ‘the next vil- 
lage,’’ 

Sne spoke peculiarly—almost like a for- 
eigner—omitting consonants and letting 
ber words halt slip into others, 

“And what was taking you there?” de 
manded Granny Morris sharply. She was 
a much-indalged old dame and not at ali 
hesitant about speaking out her mind, even 
when ‘‘gentlefolka’’ were present. 

The ticoid, silvery head was uplifted, 

‘‘[ was looking for work. I heard {tt was 
to be had at Rugely. ButI have been il! 
lately, and the distance was greater than I 
thought, and 1 became exhausted and felt 
where I was found.”’ 

Lady Ilva’s eyes grew dim with compas- 
sionate tears. 

The poor thing! to be old, destitute, lone- 
ly. To the girl in her youth, pride, beauty, 
her happy home near by, her lover at her 
side, such a fate seemed worse than death, 

‘‘What work can you do?”’ ssked Cranny 
Morris, witha doubtfal look at the frail 
form, the small, smooth hands, 

“I can make myself generally usefal, I 
can cook and | can sew,’’ 

A silence fell, 

There was something repellent to Lady 
lvain the way they wereall standing around 
the woman. Tne little creature seemed 
cowering under their scrutiny and ques 
tions. 

She turned to Mrs, Morris with an air of 
decision, 

“For the present at least, Granny, she 
Shall stay with you. I think she had better 
remain here altogether. You need help 
Willie is a great charge for you. Take her 
now and make her lie down.”’ 

Tne pale lips murmured their gratitude 
as the woman followed Granny Morris, 

Hark! 

They cou!d hear a carriage stop for an in 


Sianton the road without. Then it roiled 
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the path into the house, into the parlor. 

‘‘Well—a catastrophe?” asked Sir Geof. 
frey Damwyn’s lazy volioe. 

The Dallas people, delayed on their way, 
had just dropped him here as they passed, 

The Colonel explained. 

“Now, march!” ordered Mra, Trend. 
worth. ‘We all ought to have been in bed 
ages ago. You won’t have a ghost ofa 
rose ieft, Iva. See that?’’ 

And indeed there was the dawn peering 
in, chill and gbastly, at the casement. 

“Ah, but see this!’ cried Iva. 

They all turned quickly. 

Sidling shyly intothe room, his yellow 
curls all tousied over his bead, his white 
nigbtgown tripping the rosy feet, his finger 
in Lis mouth, came a little bit of a boy. 

‘Hello, young man!’’ cried Carson. 

‘*W ho is be?’”’ asked the Colonel, 

‘A poor little waif—a protege of the coun- 
tess,” Mrs, Trendworth expiained, 

“You will catch a big, horrid cold, Wil- 
lie,’ declared Lady Iva, literally and figu- 
ratively going down on her knees before 
him, 

He suniled back at the pretty lady in the 
fluffy, foamy ball-dress, with the shining 
pearis at her throat end the ivy ieaves in 
ber ruffled hair, 

Then he lifted his tiny face and looked 
coolly around at the others with a chiid’s 
open, direct, inquiring gaze. 

‘*Who is be so like?’’ asked the Oolonel. 

Mra. Trendworth looked down atten- 
tively. 

‘Some one we know well, Oh—’’ she 
broke off abruptly. 

She turned to Damyn. 

‘‘He is like you.”’ 

*You’ve hit it, Marial’’ vowed her 
brother, 

Iva looked sround triumphantly. 

“[ said soto Granny when first Willie 
came here!”’ she cried, 

Geoftrey gave a short laugh. 

“I ought to be tremendously flattered, I 
know. He is an uncommonly nice little 
chap!” 

He could notice the likeness himself, 

And then Lionel murmured a word to 
lva, nodded to Sir Geoffrey and the Col. 
onel, thanked Mrs, Trendwortb, and was 


-| out and striding bomein the dusk of the 


winter dawning. 

And the others burried to .uxarious 
dressing-rooms, and warmth, and cosiness, 
and sleep. 

Wiilie toddled biack to bed; the dip can- 
die was extinguished; and in the little 
lodge was silence, but not peace. 





CHAPTER XXIII, 

“Do you know that Geoffrey is falling in 
love with Iva?’’ the Earl asked. 

“With Iva?’ she cried out. ‘*No—oh, 
no!” 

Her tone was proterting, almost vebe- 
ment, Sne did not notice the penetrating 
look he gave her, 

And so her vague fear was to be realized. 
What right bad he to lovea girl lixe Iva? 
How dare he, remembering her whose life 
ne bad rained? 

A dull, lowering December afternoon, 
There had been a thaw, and the roads were 
disagreeably slushy. The air was damp 
aod raw. 

In the western sky a yellowish fire filck- 
ered. Buatsoon the general grayness and 
darkness obscuiéd even this shabby bit of 
cheerfulness, 

And my lady, rolling homeward with 
ber husband in their luxurious drag, shiv- 
ered a littie and drew her lovely sabies 
more closely around ber. 

‘Yes. Is it possible you bave not re- 





marked it? Why, Harrington spoke of it to 


| me 


Sbe wassi'ent. She was trying tot « 


a 





This was what she had been dreading. 
His growing infatuation she bad tried hard 
pot to see, Batif others were already be 
ginning to talk about it, it was quite absurd 
for her to endeavor to keep her eyes closed 
any longer, 

She became conscious ber husband was 
regarding her with a steady, sidelong 
glance. 

Was be thinking her silence strange? 

She forced herself to speak, — 

“And lva—do you suppose she cares any- 
thing for him?’ 

“Hard to tell. Iva does not wear her 
heart on her siseve. And Geoffrey bas al. 
ways been a lion among the ladies.”’ 

“Yes,” she murmured, absently. 

It was strange if she was not attracted by 
bim. There was something distinguished 
about the fellow, and his usual air of indif- 
ference to people and opinions must indi- 
rectly flatter and fascinate the girl when 
she saw it vanish in her presence, 

She was roused by the Earl's voice. 

“I thought,” speaking slowly, ‘‘that per- 
hapt you were aware of this.”’ 

“1? how oould I be?” looking straight 
ahead, 

“Ob,” carelessly, ‘‘Damyn seemed so 
anxious to confide in you last evening, I 
fancied perhaps you allowed him to do so,” 

In mute inquiry she turned her face to- 
ward him, 

With a sort of savage irritation he noticed 
bow thin it was, bow very large the dark- 
fringed gray eyes, 

“I was passing through the picture gal- 
lery about dark last evening. You and 
Damyn was standing near the window. I 
heard him say, ‘For Heaven’s sake, let me 
tell you the story of my love!’ And you 
answered, ‘No!’”’ 

“Ah!’’ she said, coldly. 

She remembered. Those were his words 
—yes, But how strangely a fragment of 
the conversation sounded! 

They bad met by chance itn the picture- 
gallery. He had started, as he found it 
difficult not todo when he met unexpect 
edly. 

“Forgive me! You looked ao like your 
sister jast now!’’in apology for the word 
he had crushed between his teeth at sight 
ot her. 

And she, forgetting she had resolved to 
pretend to him ignorance of the whole af- 
fair, fleshed out in sudden fury, — 

‘‘How dare you mention her?”’ 

“Why sbould I now?” 

In scornful silence she would have 
passed on, He had stretched out bis hand, 

“J,et me teil you about it—for Heaven's 
sake, let me teil you the story of my love!” 

She anewered, — 

“No!” 

And that scrap the Ear! had heard! 

Did the Earl really suppose that what he 
bad overheard referred to Iva? 

“Why would you not hear Sir Geoftrey,’’ 
he insisted, 

He wanted the Countess to vindicate her- 
self. He feared Damyn had not had reter- 
ence to Ivaat all. And he would not let 
bimself think the man had alluded toa 
passion for his (Lord Silverdale’s) wife. 
She had refused to listen, it wastrue. But 
why had she not confided in him, so that 
be might dismiss from bis home so traltor-. 
ousa triend? He could not very well in- 
sult his invited guest without some excuse 
for so doing. 

He feit like a hypocrite as he endeavored 
to force an explanation, But a hundred 
trivial incidents, aggregating a huge and 
ill-defined suspicion, baunted him—had 
baunted him all day. 

She felt annoyed at his questioning. 
Why had be ever asked the man to the 


Because | had, and have, t nterest in 


Jir Geoflrey Damyn's amours 





To his excited mind the answer seemed 
like a deliberate evasion. 

Neither spoke again til! they reachid the 
eastern lodge. 

‘Not here, please, Drive to the southern 
entrance. I wish to see Granny Morria,’’ 

He shifted the reins, and drove on, 

“J sball not be long,’’ she said, as he 
drew up the prancing bays before the Little 
cottage. 

He alighted, helped her out, and stepped 
back again. 

Whether her absence was short or long 
be could not have told, as he sat there 
brooding deeply, while the air grew oolder 
and the darkness feil. 

With light tread my lady went up the 
path, turned the handie, and wentin. The 
little parlor was unlighted, but into it from 
the open door of the kitchen streamed a 
cheery radiance, 

Voloes ! 

Involuntarily she paused. Had granny 
a visitor? 

“My yady!” cried Willie, 

“No, no!’’ said Granny Morria, ‘Your 
lady won’t come to-night. Now be a good 
boy, Willie and let me put you to bed,”’ 

In the dark parlor the Countess, still un- 
seen, looked on in amusement at the strug- 
gie. 

For just as Granny got her wrinkled 
bands on bim, the wee chap alid away, and 
at a safe distance reiterated his demand: 

“My yady!’’ 

“Whom does he mean?’ was asked by 
another voice, 

Who could that be? The Countess started, 

Ah, she remembered now! The pour 
creature who had been found at the gates, 
They had told her about it. That muatbe 
abe, 

She was crossing the white boarded 
kitchen, Against the crimson fireiight ber 
figure looked grotesque, small, bhuncn- 
backed, and stocpipg. 

“Why, the Countess to bewure, Ah, you 
scemp!” cried granny, explanatory and re- 
prceachfal ina breath. “The Countess of 
Sliverdale, She knew his parents,and her. 
And she seems to think a sight ofhim, | 
suppose the Castle ts a bit lonely with 
neverachild init. And somé women are 
born mothers, you know, They never seem 
bappy unless when caring for some jx or, 
helpless little creatures, And the Countess, 
for all she is haughty, they say, she seems 
to be one of those,” 

Tne stranger sat down near the fire. 
Willie played hide and seek around her 
chair, eluding Granny's gravy, 

“Hardiya night since be came but sne's 
been down here,’’ Mra. Morris went on, 
panting from her futile exertions, “And 
ahe sita right there and cucdi6s him In her 
arms, apd plays with him, till, bless you! 
be’s got #0 now you can’t get him to bed ti) 
he’s seen her, You rascal you!’’ 

For Willie, Just capturet, had «#il; ped 


from ner hold, and was flying around tie 
kitchen In hia nightgown, barefooted and 
laughing. 

Around he went, Granny a’ter &i an. ut 
granny had “the rheumatios,’’ and euid 
move but slowly. His second circle hail 


completed, Wilile dashed Lis sunuy Lead 
into a soft mass of velvet and fur, 

“My iady!’’ cried granny. 

“My yady!” echoed Wilile, 

She tomeed the old wouisan @ parce! and 
took the little fellow up {tn her arma, 

“And was Willie wanting me?"’ 

‘*Kaa,”’ 

He cuddied Lia Lead down !n her per 
fumed furs. 


Granny meanwhile opened the parce 
She abook outa dress, a lovely 
fection, as our French cousins w a 
it, all rich biue velvet and «# 
t ige kK o€ 
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But her ladyship only looked at ber in 
the silence of displeasure. 

“That is my afair,’’ she said, quietly, at 
length. ‘You are paid for taking care of 
him, not for offering your opinion!”’ 

Mra. Morris courtesied humbly. 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon!” 

Indifferently the Countess tarned away, 
fixed her cold gray eyes on the quaint fig- 
ure by the fire, 

‘*Who is your guest, granny?” 

Tbe women rose, 

Nilhoueted against the lamplight and fire- 
light she looked more uncanny than ever. 

“Her name is Mra, Lester, my lady.” 

‘Ab! Mra, Lester. You ere going to re- 
main here, | suppose Mra. Lester?’’ 

The silvery head was inclined towards 
(Giranny Morria, 

‘You may stay if you want to!”’ assented 
that individual, curtly. 

She was suffering still from Ler rebuff. 

But even her old eyes noticed whats con- 
trast the two woman made in the firelight, 

A tremendous contrast! One young, fair, 
dark haired, the transitory bioom of her 
drive in the chill air tinging her cheek; one 
erect, graceful as a wiliow-tree, clad all in 
softest velvet, in costilest furs. And the 
other amall, dark skinned, silver baired, 
with glasses on her eyes, and a cheap stuff 
gown on her poor deformed little body, 

“Well, | must go—the Earl is waiting. 
Make yourself comfortable. If you need 
anything,come tothe Castle for it,’’ turning 
carelemaly to Mra, Lester, ‘(iood- night, 
granny! good-nighbt, Willie, darling—Why. 
if he lan’t asleep!’ 

And sure enough Le was, with bis pretty 
pink face crusbed sgainst ber neck. 

She laid him gently in granoy’s out- 
stretched arms, bentand kiwsed him, bur- 
ried away, leaving behind her a scent of 
patobeull, and in one woinan’s heart a bit. 
terness passionate and profound. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
N EXCELLENT ch¢@, Lillian! 
A The Countess nodded and smiled, 
‘That (mbale,"” pursued Aunt;Uiara's 
fat and comfortable voice, ‘was really a 
masterplece! Do you know, my dear, if it 
was steamed?’’ 

Her ladyship rose and laughed. 

“lL amesure I haven’t the feintest idea, 
Aunt Clara, And now I am going to intro. 
duce you to @ particular triend of Mra, 
Trend worth’s,”’ 

All unexpeoted and unannounced, a tew 
hours ago, had Aunt Clara arrived, bag and 
baggage, at Castle Silverdale. 

“Your father has gone travelling with an 
old friend in the south of Franoe, and | 
couldn't endure the thought of spending 
Obristmas alone in the Honor’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘Besides, Maroer has degener- 
ated, | assure you. The patties served last 
week were execrable”’ 

And the Countess had weloomed ber, 
secure In the consciousness of an exoelient 
culsine, and aware that this solitary fact 
would render Aunt Clara's visit one of 
placid delight—and digestion. 

They were all in the oream and gold 
drawing room tbis blastering December 
night, Just one week before Christmas, 

Nora Dallas bad dropped in during the 
afternoon, and they had insisted on her 
staying to dinner, Sir Geoffrey Damyn 
promising to take her home later, 

And Mra. Trendworth, whose guests had 
all gone to the theatricala at Elmely, had 
driven over to spend an hour or two; and 
Lionel Curzon bad come in, as he bad got 
into the habit of doing lately, without any 
apparant reason, and at reprehensibie 
hours, 

But just now Mr. Curson was not as 
serenely happy a8 be seemed to be of late, 

tie wandered around like a stalwart and 
troubled spirit and said, ‘Yes, it was grow- 
ing warmer,’ when the Karl asked him 
if he did notthink the thermometer was 
falling; and to Aunt Clara’s inquiry as to 
whether he preferred turkey stuffed with 
chestnuts ‘or oysters, answered politely 
that he did not Know there was any trouble 
with turkey—he bad missed reading the 
newspapers lately, 

W hereat the old lady glared at bim over 
her very round and very rosy cheeks, and 
at once set him down as a frivolous and 
disrespectful young man, 

At last young Curzon veering round the 
room, but never failing to closely watch 
the door was rewarded by seeing it open, 
and | va’s sweet face look in, 

She was wrapped in sealskin from head 
to hee!; e dark veivet toque rested on her 
goiden hair, and her cheeks were glowing, 

Nora Dallas was singing. 

Soshbe did not immediately enter—just 
nod and a smile to the others 
waiting for the song to be done. 

shed, Sbe came in, pushing 
ttle Sgure— atiny 


telegraphed a 
and stood 
t wae 


before her a charming 





laddie, in a dress of rich biae velvet, with 
ruffies of real point, forming deep cuff and 
collar, 

The yellow bair, cut straight across the 
baby brow, tumbied bebind in smooth 
curla, The black eyes were shining with 
excitement; the pretty lips were parted. 

“Ive! 

The tone was almost angry. 
ly my lady rose to her feet. 

“Why did you bring the child here!"’ 

“Why, mamma—whby not?” 

The girl looked at ber stepmother in sur- 
prine, 

And now the Oountess became aware 
that the others also wi re regarding her, 

She laughed. 

“Why not indeed, dear, uniess that he 
ought to bein bed and asleep hours ago? 
Late hours are bad for babies.’’ 

She crossed over to him, began smooth- 
ing the pretty hair and talking to him. She 
was giad of this chance to be near hin, to 
touch him, 

‘*] was down at the lodge with granny,”’ 
explained Ivato the rest, who wera com- 
menting on the littie fellow, ‘and she was 
just trying on the new dress wamma had 
given him. He looked so lovely I thought 
I must bring bim upfor you all to see 
uim,”’ 

She bad flung off her cloak and cap as 
she talked, and now stood revealed, a tall 
and svelte young figure, In her tight-fitting 
black cloth walking dress, with bands of 
snow white linen encircling throat and 
wrists, 

‘He looks like—I deciare he looks like 
Sir Geoftrey !’’ exclaimed Nora Dallas. 

‘Oh, indeed, we’ve remarked that be- 
fore!’’ Mra, Trendworth assented, 

And Aunt Clara, solemuly surveying 
the diminutive and picturesque figure 
through ber gold-edged glasses, capped the 
climax by deciding in her deep, round 
voloe : 

“Why you look like enough to be father 
and son, you two, Sir Geofirey !" 

Her hearers laughed, lightly and care- 
leasly. 

But the Countess, seated on a iow tete-a- 
tete chair, her arms around the boy, stand- 
ing on the other curved seat, looked up, 
witbout the slightest volition uf conscious- 
ness of doing #0, full into the pondering, 
half angry eyes of Geofirey Damyn. 

He possessed some odd, magnetic force 
which compelied her to answer his gaz’, 
And, as once before, the Karl intercepted 
bis wife’s queer, reluctant, half territied 
giance, 

Sadden and awful asa thunderbolt, reo. 
ognition of the strangeness o! the scene 
crashed upon the Countess, 

Here,in tbe magnificent drawing-room of 
the bome of a proud race, were gathered 
father, mother, child ! 

And here, too, ignorant of it all in his 
trust, hie nobility, stoudthe master of the 
mansion, regarding the man as simply his 
friend, the woman his own wedded wife, 
the child merely an object of her gentle 
charity ! 

What a vile imposition! 

Low ea sbe bad fallen in ber mad schem. 
ing, in her recklessness, in the desperate 
carrying out of a perilous plot, she acknow!l- 
edged t is, 

Poor Marguerite! she was born to misery. 
All bad been well for Lilian, Every one 
bad loved her, even Death, He had chosen 
her before Marguerite. Butno, no! Wi at 
was she thinking? She must not let ber 
thoughts ran riot #0, or some day she 
would find herself speaking ber mind out 
in spite of herself. She dare not, even for 
a seoond, forget that Marguerite it was who 
was dead— Lilian Jived! 

And all the time—not a long time, to be 
sure, for, like a flurry of snow at the pane, 
ithad ell whirled through her brain and 
was gone—they were chatting and laugh- 
ing around her, and speaking of the Brace- 
borough ball and the coming Cbristmas 
feativities, 

How gay they were! how light-hearted— 
bow happy! And she! Oh, the onethought 
weighed upon her like a nightmare, 

Geoftrey Damyn and his child—her child 
—uader this roof! 

What wasthe matter witb her head? How 
queer it felt! She knew her husband was 
watching her. She must get away from it 
all a moment—trom the light, the nolee, all, 
or she might cry out ber secret as sve had 
longed with an almost irresistiLie longing 
to do of late. 

She stood up. 

“Tl am just going to get a glass of water— 
No, don’t ring for it; don’t go yourself, I 
would rather go, I will be back in a mo- 
ment,’’ 

This ins 
questioning eyes. 


Im pulsive- 


low voiloe, in answer to Harold's 


nperosived sabe slipped 


bail, and entered the library 
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Here the fire had burned down, the 
lamps were lowered. Here it was cool and 
dark, Here she could recover herself. 

She flang herself down on a broad, low 
lounge, covered with a tigerskin and 
heaped with cushions. 

She clasped her hands bebiad her bead, 
and isy quite still, Her slippered feet 
were crossed; her dusty draperies trailed 
over tbe polished floor, 

In the drawing room the chatter, the 
laughter, ceased. Tben Iva began to sing. 

A week before, Mr. O'Donnell—Mrs, 
Trendworth’s Irish friend -- had begged her 
to learn the song to please bim, and she 
had isughbingly consented. 

And tbe Countess, lying still and quiet 
in the sem!-gloom, heard through the half- 
open doors the pathetic sweetness of the 
ballad which her step-daughter sang:— 


‘Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of 
our night, 
Give me back, give me back the wild fresh- 
ness of morning, 
Her smiles and ber tears are worth 
evening's best light.”’ 


There was the usual ripple of applause, 
over which the Countess could bear Mr, 
O’ Dunnell’s hearty voice, crying, — 

“A thousand thanks, Lady iva! And 
isn’t itnow a most delightful song, my 
dear?”’ 

“The wild freshness of morning!” Ab, 
that went from her for ever when she was 
very, very young, the Oountess thought. 
He had biasted it—Geoffrey Damyn. 

But she must not think aboat it all—shbe 
must not. She grew so bitter and revenge- 
ful when sbe gave way to such thoughts; 
and she was actually afraid of hereelf at 
such times, 

Only—a few bot, sorrowful tears forced 
themselves under the burning lide—only 
she was eo sorry for thegirl whose morning 
bad been plunged inone sad hour into day- 
leas night. 

‘Your turn, Jimmie!” 

Indistinctly she could hear the conversa- 
tion In the drawing room beyond, 

Young Talbot had come in with Ilva, but 
bis entrance bad been almost unnoticed be- 
cause of the presence of little Wiilie. 

He wasan adimirabie elocutioniat, Doubt- 
leas tney were asking bim to recite, 

She could hear bim protesting, ‘‘You are 
tired of that!’ and they insisting, ‘No, oh 
no!” 

She smiled faintly, Menya time had 
they chaffed Jimmie over his eternal ren 
diton of ‘Aux Halieus,” and yet they 
would have nothing else, 

He began. My lady could hear the so- 
porous young voice repeating the mellow 
lines of the fantastic, yet soulful poem, 

Dreamily she lay, a peace like that of the 
opium eater’s, vague and foundationiess, 
creeping softly over ber, 

Without,the moon was buffeting her way 
upthe cloud encumbered sky. Now she 
showed ber pale face, and now she wrath- 
fully hid it in some greenish black sky 
drift. 

The curtains were pushed back from the 
lofty windows, Through them, as though 
at a panorama, the countess gazed. 

What was that? Someone, something 
here at the casement? 

Ob, no, no! She was so nervous; 
shadow startled ber ! 

Jimmie was almost through. As one in 
a trance she lay and listened to the last sad 
lines : 


every 


And I think in the lives of most women and 
men 
There’s a time when all wouid go 
smooth and even 
If only the dead could find out when 
To return and be forgiven !’’ 


Such asbriek! Barely was the last line 
spoken, when it rang throagh the Castle—a 
wild, sbrill, quivering, shriek. 

Instantly those in the drawing-room were 
On their feet, alert, dismayed. 

What had happened? 

“Lilian !’’ 

It was the Earl who had spoken, 

He flung wide the door and sprang across 
the ball, 

The others crowded after him. The 
scream bad undoubtedly come from the 
library. 

Jimmie Talbot grasped the lamp from 
the clutch of one of the mailed figures at 
the stairway, and carried it intothe dark- 
ened room, 

‘‘Liliao— Lilian,darling!"’ the Kar! cried, 

For just before the great central window 
she was standing, One arm outfiang, point- 
ing ahead, a defiant, yet crouching little 
figure, 

Iva hurried 
around 

Mamma 

Aq 


to her, and put her arms 


ner 


> 
what it it 


brary light 


dear namma 


16er scene HS grea. i 








ed only by the crimson lamp in the boy’s 
hand, The group of startled guesis. The 
commanding figure of the Earl, to which 
littie firightened Willie clung. The two 
women in the centre of the room, one con- 
soling, questioning, the ctoer clinging to 
her, scared, sobbing. 

‘What was it, dear?’ the Earl asked, 
gently. 

She could only point shadderingly to the 
window. 

“7 saw it there.’’ 

“Whar” 

She broke into hysterical weeping. 

‘A ghost,’ she cried. ‘1 saw a gvoat!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


GHOST! 
A Halt-a-dozsn voices repeated it in. 
credulously. 

“Come, Lilian,’’ the Earl urged, bending 
over her; “you are not well. You have 
been looking wretched of late, Come to 
your room.” . 

She turned to him from Ilva. Sheclung 
to him, sobbing convulsively. 

‘“'There—I saw it there!’’ 

She did not lift her face from his breast, 
where she had buddied it, but ber hand 
pointed to the window. 

A silence fell upon them. That subtle 
acknowledgement of the spiritual worla, 
which is notexact|y superstition, but some- 
thing very closely akin to it, fell upon 
them. 

The voice of the lady of the Castle, sound- 
ing weird and tremulous in the atiliness 
and the partial gloom, spoke on: 

‘*{ was lying on the lounge. Jimmie was 
reciting. Ali at once 1 saw at the window 
—somcsthing! I jumped up—looked 
again—”’ 

She flung her hands over ber face with a 
stified scream. 

‘Well, what did you tbink you saw?”’ 

It was Aunt Uiara who impatiently pro- 
pounded the question. 

She was not at all pleased at having ber 
digestion disturbed in this fasbion. 

The Countess, crouching in her husband's 
arms, turned her g:ay eyes slowly on ber. 

“I bave told you.” 

“You said a ghost.’’ 

They were all silent, attentive, thrilled in 
spite of themselves, 

‘*‘] meant it,’’ 

Her voice sounded hollow and far away. 

‘*W bose?’”’ 

She was wholly meroiless, this rotund 
devote o! flawless dinners. 

“Lilian’s!’”’ 

“Lilian’s!”’ 

ln various accents they echoed the word, 

The poor woman! the sbock wust have 
hal!-crazed her, wratever it was. 

‘That is ber own ‘name,’ Mra, Trend- 
worth explained to her friend. “She is 
probably thinking of her sister who died 
lately!’’ 

“Do you mean to say you saw your own 
ghost,”” demanded her releniless relative, 
wrought up to quitea fever of exasperation, 
“or Marguerite’s?’’ 

‘‘Husb!’’ interposed the Earl, sternly. 

Bat bis wife bad slipped from his bold, 
was standing erect in the midst of them, 
staring wildly about her, 

‘Yes, yes!”’ Her breast wae heaving, her 
cheeks crimson, her breath coming quick 
and chokingly. “Of course it was Marguer- 
ite I saw—a dead face there at the window, 
pressed against the pane, looking in at me. 
O! course Mrrguerite’s, She is dead. I 
live, 1am Lilian, Poor Marguerite!’’ 

And then all at once the light fled from 
her eyes. Her face grew ashen. Sue reeled 
back ward. 

The Ear! caught her, 

Little Willie began to cry. 
bot took bim up in his arms, 

‘‘Sne has fainted!’’ the Earl said, gravely. 
‘‘Make way, please,’’ 

Holding the small form in his arms as 
though it were that of a child, he passed 
through his bewildered guests into the hall, 
up the grand stairway. 

‘Take Willie home,” Iva said to Jimmie. 

And then to the other: ‘You will excuse 
me for a little while, I know.”’ 

She vanished after her fater. 

Fall of astonishment at the painful scene, 
feeling that just now absence would be the 
greatest kindness they could show their 
host, Mrs, Trendworth, Lionel and the rest 
donned their wraps, and, leaving sympa 
thetic messages with Aunt Ciara, hastened 
homeward. 

A footman was sent post haste into Roth- 
lyn foradoctor, For upstairs in her brazen 
bed, all canopied in cream and vielle rose, 
the Countess of Silverdaie lay unconscious. 

The Earl could not be persuaded to leave 
ber side. 

Here and there flitted Iva, doing al! tha 
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lone till the physician came 
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you or poor Lilian, my dear,” Aunt Clara 
declared to ber, “so I might as well try and 
get a saatch of sleep.”’ 

Lady Iva neartiily concurred. So after 
solecipg berself with aalice of cold roast 
duck, and a glass of Versenay, tbe relict «f 
Paui Theophilus trotted cff to the enjoy- 
of a prolonged and sei!-satisfied repose, 

One by one the lights were extinguisbed. 
Soon only three remained burning. One 
in the ball, one in my lady's chamber, and 
the otber in the smoking-room, where, in 
solitary state, Sir Geoftrey Damyn sat with 
an unread London ne-spseper on his Kae, 
and a giase and decanter at bia elbow. 

Drinking Urandy and water he sat iong, 
giowering at tue asbes in the grate, and 
thinking over the incident in the library. 

“A ceuced queer affair!’ he$muttered, 
‘Lillan’s face, she said. She must bave 
meant Marguerite’s, Gaua! she probably 
saw her ow. reflection, They were like 
enough to—to confound themselves, from 
all accouuts. What kind of a yarn could 
Marguerite bave told tuis one, the Count- 
ess, about mé,anyLow? Puew'! bow she 
flared up when | referred to her sister the 
other night in the picture gallery !”’ 

He touk along pull at bis brandy and 
water, 

‘Hark! the knocker, 
of pilis and plasters !’’ 

And then he crossed his legs and settled 
himself wore comfortably, and finished his 
giass. 

“A queer one, this young wife of Silver- 
daie!’’ be cogitated. ‘Coid as charity, and 
proud a8 bis satanic majesty, and pretty as 
—well, pretty as my poor, lost Marguerite. 
Cold? Perbaps 1 wrong her there. She 
seems tremendously fond of that little ras- 
cal who bears such an embarrassing like- 
ness to me. And to-night when 1 was 
watching them together, and thinking juat 
80 might bave looked Marguerite and her 
child if all bad gone well—and if she had 
had a child—On, hang it ali—too many 
ifa!’’ 


That’a the prince 


He leaped up, paced round the room, his 
bande in his pockets, 

Five minutes—ten, 

He paused at the mantel above the low 
cabinet mirror, on which were ranged 
whips and guns, 

Quite a long time he stood there, his chin 
on Lis paluns, 

A handsome face that which the glass re- 
fiected—pale, fair moustached, black eyed, 
refined, languid,aristocratic in every curve 
and feature, 

But be was not looking at himself, was 
not even thinking of himseelf, 

His heart was witb his old love, his brain 
perplexedly considering the Countess his 
hostess, How he did confound the two, to 
be sure! But who could fail to do so? 

Sue was very fond of tbe youngster. Who 
was he? A fondling. He did look enough 
like him to be his son, as that biundering 
old lady had remarked. Where had the 
Countess picked him up. 

Suddenly, without warning—for in his 
mind’s most erratic and outrageous conjec- 
ture notbing of the sort ha‘ ever before 
dawned on him—he beheld a possibility. 

“W hat cursed nonsense!”’ 

He bad actually recoiled. But now he 
laughed aloud,ran his white fingers through 
his hair, lang bimeself down again in bis 
chair, 

It was absurd—the very idea! And yet 
tne lad was the image of himself, and the 
Woodville sisters bad been very much at- 
tached. What might not one do through 
love for the memory of the otner? The 
Countess love4 the little chap. Why had 
she interested herself in kim? why brought 
him down here?’ Wry? unless, indeed, he 
was Marguerite’s son; and if so—hia! 

He Jumped up again, nervcus, excited. 
He was fall of the ridiculous idea, furious 
at Limeelf for bis inability to banish the in- 
trusive suggesticn. 


It was outofthe question. Marguerite 
bad never had achild. He would surely 
have heard something of it had such been 
the case—some hint, some rumor. But the 
caré, the love the Countess gave the little 
fellow! His remarkable likeness— 

Sir Geoftrey Damyn wheeled round and 
poured himself out another glass of brandy. 


“I'll find out!” he avowed, between bis 
White teeth, “Ah, there goes the doctor!”’ 
athe clanging of the main door reached 
tim, “Bat how shalil find out? I have 
it, wy boy! The longest way round is the 
shortest Way across, as the adage runs. I'l! 
insist on telling her ladyship the story of 
her sister’s pleasant summer with me, and 
thén—then I'll ask ber if she blessed me 


with an beir before she died!’’ 
sugbed low and bitterly, solaced 
Sel with a final “‘nightcap,’”’ and went 


| 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TERVOUS proestration, your lordebip.”’ 
N Jt was three o’ciock in the morning, 

and the outer world was unpleasantly 
raw and disma!. But bere in the splendid 
dining room of Silverdale Castle was light 
aod warmth and comfort, for attentive ser- 
vants had keptthe lamps bright and the 
fire clear and crimson, 

And bere, too, was to be found spiritual 
consolation, for on tne shining table of red, 
biack mahogany was a silver t:ay, bearing 
cut crested giassee, and flagons of ruby and 
golden liquor. 

‘*H jp yourself, doctor.’”’ 

*Tueok you, I believe I wili! Asi was 
saying, tbetroubie with ber ladyship is ner- 
vous prostration. She has jost flesb, Lady 
lva assures me, and her pulse is too high.”’ 

Anc the distinguished looking old 
‘prince of pilisand plasters,” as Ge firey 
Dawyn had dubbed him, accelerated bis 
pulse by a glass of bis nobie patron’s purp. 
ling port, and seated himeelf opposite that 
fagged and anxious individual. 

*Do you know if ber ladyebip has had 
any mental disturbance, anything on her 
mind—worry of any sort?’’ 

The Earl, stretched out in a chair of olive 
leatber, his long legs crossed, his hands 
clasped bebind bis handsome bead, briefly 
uttered a negative. 

Bat might sue not have? he was asking 
himeelf, He seemed hardiyto know her 
ofiate. Her heart was not to bim the open 
book it had been in those first biissfal 
weeks of their wedded life. Had she 
changed? or was it he? 

Doctor Callen took out bis snuff-box and 
snapped back the ivory lid, 

“I understand the Countess lost Jately a 
sister to whom she was devotedly at- 
tached.’’ 

Then he took a pinch of the brown pow- 
der between his white, tapering forefinger 
nad thumb, ‘and treated himself to it with 
an air of appreciation. 

‘*Yes—last September,’’ the Earl an- 
swered, l_oking up. 

Perbaps Lilian was grieving too much 
for Marguerite, He hoped that was all that 
was making ber thin and hollow-eyed of 
late. It would bearelief tothink there 
was really nothing but that affecting her. 
The certain knowledge of the same would 
put an end to all the vague doubt, dresd 
whicb bad been tormenting him. 

“Ab!” intereatedly and significantly. 

‘*Yos, 1 am sure that is at the root of her 
illness, brooding over her sister’s death,” 
pursued the Earl, eagerly. 

He was sitting bolt upright now. He 
was anxious to convinoe himeelf. 

“To-night, before she fainted, she alarm 
ed us all by screaming out that she saw the 
face of her dead sister pressed against the 
pane, I did not mention this before, | 
failed till now to see the necessity of sv do- 
ing.” 

The doctor carefully tucked his snuff box 
away in bis pocket, 

“You confirm my impression, my lord, 
Nervous prostration, 1 said—the natural 
out-come of excessive, perhaps suppressed 
griet. She does not go into society ?” 

“Not atali. Of course, people come here 
—afew. Andon occasions she bas been 
induced to attend certain social gatherings, 
put asa general thing her life is quiet to 
dulness,”’ 

“Wrong, wrong—quite wrong, my lord.” 

He had been physician to the father of 
the present Earl, this aquiline-nosed old 
gentiemen with the ruddy cheeks and 
“sleek head a sphere of snow,” so he feit 
privileged now to speak bis mind peremp- 


torily. 
‘ Seclusion for her in ber present morbid 


condition is very unwise. Sbe is young; 
abe requires amusement, galety, pleasure, 
the presencd of happy-hearted people. She 
must go out—keep up her spirits. That is 
the medicine she needs; no other. And, if 
your lordsbip will pardon me for suggest- 
ing it, I think a houseful of guests would 
do her a world of good.”’ 

‘But she would not hear of such a thing!” 
the Karl exclaimed. ‘‘Why, her sister is 
only dead three montis!’ 

‘‘My dear sir, she must be made to hear 
of iu!” In his impatience he brought his 
palm soundingly down on the mahogany. 
‘‘Deference to custom must not stand in the 
way of health. Her ladyship must not be 
allowed to drift into a condition of melan- 
cholia.” 

And on the strength of this decision he 
rose, drank another glass of the Ear!’s fam- 
ous old port, and called for his carriage. 

Woen he was gone the Earl burried up- 
stairs. 

lve sat at bis wife’s bedside. She lifted 
her finger to her lips at sight of bim. 

He glanced atthe face on the pillow. 


Childisbly youthful and fair it lookea, with 


the peace of sieep upon it. 





who ere most firm in their all@giance to the 
right that are the most cbaritabie lin their 

14 10gmente, the most modest ani reticent 
in tuelr conuémnationas, 


— 


*Goto bed,” he wh speredto Iva. “I 
will watch the restof the night. Sweet 
dreams, dear!’’ 

And be kiased her. 

He was very fond and proad of her, tnis 
queenly young darghter of bis, 

He let nimeelf fail into the seat she had 
vacated, He felt tired, but no longer anx!- 
ous, 

His poor little Lillian! How gentle 
hearted, how fullof syinpathy and compas- 
sion she was! how loyal! How sne bed 
sorrowed over that friend of here whore 
lite had been wrscked in London! How 
generously she was ca) ing for her cbiid, 
andali the time, too, mourning for Mar- 
guerite! In truth, ‘sorc wa of others’ were 
casting a very grave shsdow over Ler, 

It all passed throug;b bis mind ashe 
lounged there looking at her. 

One little hand was flang over her héad, 
Paim uppermost, it iay on the embroidered 
pillow. 

What a curious red soar was that scroses 
it! He bad never noticed it before. Like 
an old cut—a sig rag, scariet line, 

The light was sutdued. He leaned for- 
ward, the better to observe the peculiar 
mark, 

it looked very tempting, the pretty hand 
wuich wore his magnificent diamond and 
piain-gold wedding ring. 

He bowed lower till his lips touched the 
smootb, firm flesh. 

She moved; a murmur came from the 
delicate lips. 

Over the sleeping face a sentient shadow, 
like sheet ligbtning, flickered. 

She was trying to speak, Had the light 
touch of his lips aroused her? 

He paid slight attention to the growing 
words, though his face was still bent low 
and tenderly above her, 

What was that word—Geoftrey? Surely 
not! oh, no! 

He slipped from the chair tohis knees, 
leaned forward in a very passion of excite- 
ment, jealously, and strained his ears to 
hear. 

“It is I, Geoftrey 1” 

A pause. Did an hour pass, or a minute, 

Then the sweet voice trem bied out again, 

‘Don’t tell the Earl.’’ 

It faltered. 

He clenched bis teeth an«di his hands; he 
bent hisear to ber pink lips, How her 
bosom was heaving! The dainty night. 
gown, alla-rouffie with Valenciennes, pant 
ingly rose and fell. 

Hush! O06 again,— 

‘\] —-Geoftrey—bat he—loves ine, 
must never know!’ 

Silence! 

“Geoffrey !’’ 

And now the curved lips were smiling. 

Tove Earl did not speak nor move, nor 
even groan. Batashe knelt thereall the 
love and the hope and the tenderness and 
the faith died out of his face, 

Slowly he rose to his feet, slowly he re. 
treated. Wasthis the girl who had iaid 
her fair, clasped hands on his breast less 
than a year ago, aud said, ‘‘I love you?’ 
Was this the nobie and lovely lady he had 
wedded in the little Devon chuorch?—this 
woman who softly in ber dreams marmur- 
ed another nawe than bis? 

(TO BE OONTINUED ) 
——“( OS — 

TURTLES AS BkaSTS OF BURDEN —A 
Freocuiwan in Siam bes recently written 
toa French sporting paper an account of 
his experience with turtles as beasts of 
burden. 

He bought two big fellows for $10 each 
and barneseed tnem together by means of 
an elaborate wire and chain arrangemegt, 
Then be fastened them to an eighteen toot 
row boat in a neigboring harbor, got into 
the boat and let the tu: ties go, 

They started off with arush that upset 
everything in the iittie craft, including the 
Frenchman, and made forthe open sea at 
the rate of a man walking faat. 

They paid no attention tothe reins with 
which the Frencoman tried to guide them, 
After four hours of vain tugging and pull- 
ing the Frenchman was obliged to cut 
loose from them in order to keep within 
sight of land. 

The last he saw of hie $10 turtles as he 
rowed back to land they were atill forging 
abead in their double harness. He will 
repeat the experiment sbortly in an iniand 
lake, where the turties cannot get away 
from him, Helis confident that a little 
training would make any big turtie acneap 
and sufficient traction power in the water, 

ee 

As TRUTH 18 no less Gear w those who 
are tolerant of error, 80 righteousness is no 
less precious to those who are tolerant to 
wrong: doers. indeed it is usually those 


He— 


. 
Bric-a- Brac. 

THe Week —it wastne Kyypiian watro- 
nomera who gave the nawnes tothe seven 
days of the week, calling them after the 
son, moon, and five planets. The Chinese 
and Thibdetans have only five days in their 


woek, named after tron, wood, water, feath- 
ers, and earth. 


Bikps Eaas,—Ncotch fishers, who may 
be reckoned among the wort superstitious 
of folk, velleve that contrary winds and 
much consequent vexation of epirit «11 be 
the result of baving egg: on board with 
them; while inthe Weatof Knogland it is 
considered very unlucky to bring birds 
Ogg® Into the house, although they iniay be 
hung up with impunity cutaide, 


SPsAKING PIcTURKS —Delwar Guancia 
a& Spaniard, who is now visiting the prin- 
cipal cities in this coun ry, does not speuk 
a word of English, He expresses hie wants 
by pen picturea, If he wants a pitcher of 
water he shows the picture of a pitcher to 
the vell-boy. If be desires to attend a 
theatre, he shows the picture of a stage 
with actors to the hotel cierk and a boy is 
assigned to take hiin to the beat show. 


THe CHINESE.—The Chinaman in New 
York always takes spirite witi) bis meals, 
pouring rice-whisky into a tiny cup from a 
pewter pot; but he always drinks mouer- 
ately, and never apart from meals, When 
@ party of Uhinamen sitaround a table, one 
dish of each kind is served, and al! pick 
froin the same dish with chopsticks, When 
there are several courses, the earlier dishes 
aré never removed, and by the time a good 
dinner has been served the table isn literally 
buried under dishes, 


THe Soar PLant.—In the valleys of 
California growaa tall slender-stemimeu 
liliaceous plant with purple and white 
flowers which played an jiportant part in 
the economy of the Spanish population,and 
is atill more or less used by the country 
people. It is the well-known amole or 
soap plant. It rises from a subterranean 
bulb which Is egg-shapped in form, two or 
three inches in diameter, and enveic ped in 
atbiok coating of biack, matted, hair like 
fibres, This bulb his the detergent prop- 
erties of soap, cleaning the hands or cluth- 
ing quite as well as and much more pleas- 
antly than the coarser kinds of soap. 


LADIES AND CIGAKETTES.—It Im maid 
that some ladies, in the privacy of their 
boudoirs, smoke cigarettes. How far there 
may be trathin that rude statement it is 
not in the power of any male person to ray; 
but at leastasure aud certain weans ban 
been found for reatrainiug them from cigar- 
ettesin future, It has been discovered 
that ladies who amoke (itisa lady who 
says it) are troubled with # growth of bair 
upon their faces; and the habitual feminine 
emoker issaid to nearly always possess a 
mustache, The prospect is #o very dread 
ful (for men as well as for womer) that 
the “iadies’ tobacoconist’’ may as weil shut 
up sbop at once, 


JaPANBSE JUGGLERS:—The #kill of Jap- 
aneése jugglers is liustrated by a recent 
incident at a Japanese dinner, where one of 
them was ew ployed to entertain the oom 
pany. A foreigs guest determined te have 
no optical delusions about whatthe juggler 
did. He never let bis glances be distrac- 
ted, and waa nut once cit bis guard, Notic 


ing thir, the old Juggler played to him on 
rely. An immense porceiain vase was 
brought in the middie of tue room, and the 
juggier crawling up, let hi nself down into 


itsiowly. The sceptic then sat for haif an 
bour without taking bis 6yes from the van 
which Le had first been convinced was 
sound and firm and stood on the trap door, 
After this prolonged waten, the reat of tio 
oom pany assailed him with iaughter and 
joers, and pointed to hin side, where the old 
juggler was seated fanning himeell, and 
bad been seated for some minutes. 


QuegeR NAMEs.—(Qu66r Dames Certainly 
are found in tue Lonaon general regiatry 
of births at Somerset House. For examyie 
young scions Of the families of Kath, Lamp, 





Jordan, Dew, Dear, and Smith are ecuriat- 
ened respectively, Foot, Pasca, Ki ver, 
Morning, Offap:ing and Sonith Follows, 
Mr. Cox calied his son Arthur Wellesley 
Wellingwn Waterloo, Mr. Jewett, a noted 
bunteaman, named bis Edward Byliog Tal y 
Ho Forward, A mortal that was evident. y 
unwelcome ia recorded 44 §One ‘Pou 
Many.” Another of the sane sort is Not 
wanted James.” Children with alx tw ten 
names are frequent. But probably 
longest name iD the world we 

that of any potentate, la alta 

bild of Arthur Pepper, la e 
who war given twenty az ales 

each letter in the @iphadet 
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Striving for heights he cannot attain, 

Yearning to echo an angel's otrain, 

But voicing the ghost of bis soul's refrain, 
This ts the poet's pain! 


Burning to ecatter euch songs around, 

That the alr might barst Into buds of sound, 

And to ere them abortive fall to the ground, 
This le the poet's wound! 


Feeling the heart in bis breast aglow 

With thoughts that would woo the saints below, 

And then bat the shadows of these to show, 
This is the poet's woe! 


Longing tochange his epirit's verse 
With @ passion would thrill the aniveree, 
And (hen bat to drop Into death-—or worse, 
This te the poet’s curse! 
Si = 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THRE AUTHOR OF “PBNKIVBL,”’ “OLIVE 





VAROOB,”’ “BY CROOKED PATHS,”’ 
‘SH RBATHED IN VELVBT,”’ 


BTO., BTO., BTO. 





OCHAPTER XV.—(OONTINUBD. ) 

TOU HAVE read what wy good triend 
\ says, dearest,’’ be went on; ‘tbat lit 

tle picture is a success, Hut there are 
others ready, and those—well, 1 am boping 
great things for them. I shouid like to go 
to the earl and way, ‘I amall unworthy of 
your daugbter, I claim to be no more than 
an artist, but I have made good that claim, 
and a ” 

‘*You, we will wait,” abe broke in softly. 
“How olearly you see things, Oyril,’’ and 
she beamec upon bim proudly, “My fatuer 
will consent tuen.”’ 

Oyrii's face did not reflect her oonfi- 
denoe, 

“Well, dearest,’’ he said, ‘‘if he should 
nor’? 

With downoast eyes she slid ber arm 
round bis neck and rested ber bead on his 
shoulder, 

“Nothing shall separate us!’’ she wur- 
mured, 

Surely if the gentle wind amongst the 
leaves echoed thelr former love vows it 
echoed this tender resolute declaration of 
hers; but it found no echo in the heart of 
Gutidford Berton, who, cowering behind a 
huge oak, listened to every word. 

He stood closeup axainst the tree, one 
hand thrust behind bim, the other stretch- 
ed up end grasping & branch witb a oconvul. 
sive, painful clutch. 

His face was white, ani bia lips so tight- 
ly com pressed that he seemed scarcely to 
breathe, 

From his biding place he could not see 
their faces, but he could imagine the joy 
and rapture that glowed in them, and the 
mental vision tortured bim as acutely as if 
he had actually seen them. 

He longed to filng himself between the 
twoand tear them apart,and his Iimbe 
wri bed in impotent rage,*o that the branch 
be held ebook and tremb ed, 

Presently be peered round the tree and 
saw Oyril gather togetver bis painting 
materials—Norah helping bim with a 
proud tenderness displayed in ber every 
movement and giance—and then be watch- 
ed them as they walked slowly away, side 
by side, thelr eyes meeting, their bands 
touching. 

O10e, as they were nearly out of his 
sight he saw Oyril bend bis head and kiss 
ber, Sud at this, the last straw as it seemed, 
Guildford Berton flung himeelf on the 
ground, face downwards, as if to shut out 
his remembrance, 


Five minutes passed, and then, as if with 
an effort, he got up and began to pace up 
and down, 

‘Let me think!’’ be muttered, ‘Let me 
think!’ and he pressed his hand to hie 
forehead as if with an effortto gain com. 
posure, 

Afteratime calmness seemed to come 
back tobim, and with something of nis 
ueual impasaive manner be sat down at the 
foot of the tree, and with hie hands tightly 
clasped, sank into deep thought. 

Lord Ferndale bad said to Norah that he 
did not understand Guildford Berton. Few 
peopie did. He wasa mystery to ail save 
bimeelf, and thats young man, generally 
acoounted clever, should give up bis pro 


feesion—in which be had shown promise 

of distinguishing bimeelf—and bury bim- 

se!f in a country village, seemed to ail who 
ugbt of it the wiideat folly. 

G jford Berton was no fool. Even 

* lis o nent he was wise enough t& 

crush down the mad passion which was al 


ways ready to rise like an evil genius and 





master bim, and to review his position. 

“Am [ going to lose?’ he motered, 
“After all! I was winning, siowly but 
surelv! Slowly, inch by inob, I was getting 
‘bat proad old fool under my thumb, 
Sooner or later bis vegabond nephew, tie 
viscount, would heve made me bia ber! 
Then this girl turned up. But I bad reck- 
oned on that. She isa woman, and to be 
won,and I would bave won her! Ya, I 
feel it! Sowly and surely I would have 
gained it over her father. Everything waa 
in my favor, She would bave veen thrown 
into my society every day. I would bave 
won her. I, the ste:ward’s son, would bave 
been the busband of an earl's dsughter! I 
should have ranked as an equal in the 
place where my father was servant! Bat 
now—’’ he looked at the spot where Uyri! 
bad sat, and gnawed et hia lip—‘now, this 
wandering vagabond, this scamp, steps ip 
between meand he:!’’ his hand opened 
and shut oonvulsively. 

‘‘He will marry ber in despite of her 
father, and all that should have been mine 
will be his! all! Even Nora.!’’ The word 
dropped from his lips with an intensity 
which wemed t atartie even himsaeif. 
“Yes, I ama fool,’’ he muttered, “l—J 
love ber! That is wy mistake! It ia that 
which has made me weak and set my brain 
on fire! llove her! Bat for that I could 
be cool and play the game carefully, but— 
my love confuses me-—drives all the 
thoughts out of my head?’ 

He sprang upand paced upand own. 
“And ene, she hates me, or is near to hat 
ing me! AndI feel it whenever I am in 
ber presence, | read it in ber face, in her 
voice when she speaks to me! And she 
will warry this artist fellow who comes 
from no one knows where, and I—’’ he 
ground outan oatb, “I suppose I must 
give it allap, go beck to London, and be 
gio the old bateful iife, made all the more 
bateful by the thought of all ! bad hoped 
to gain, alll have lost! No, by Heaven!’ 
be exclaimed, raising his hand as if he 
were actually registering a vow, “I will 
not. There is time yet! I setimy brain 
against yours, Mr, Cyril Burne, and I wil! 
tight to the iast—the last!’ 

Footeteps in the bracken startled him at 
this moment, and thinking it was Cyril or 
Norab ooming back be was preparing to re- 
turn to his hiding place, when he saw that 
it was Becosa Soutn. 

He muttered an imprecation, but resum- 
ing bis usual impassive manner, he went 
to meet her with a forced amils on his dark 
face, 

Becca pulled up afew paces from him, 
and looked aside as ifshe were notin the 
best of humors, and ber first words were 
spoken in a piqued and injured tone, 

“] didn't expect to meet you,” she aaid, 

“Well, Becoa,” he retorted, taking ber 
band, after asiight struggle, and kissing 
ber. “Unexpected pleasures aréali the 
sweeter. What is tbe matter now? In one 
vf your tantruae?’’ and be smiled dowa on 
ner face with affec'ed good humor, 

“No, I’m not,’ she said shortly, but 
waiking by bis side as he moved away 
from the glade; it is Just poasibie Cyril or 
Norab might return. ‘But l cugut to be, 
You’re keeping away from wel’ and sus 
vegan to pout and flash her biack eyes 
upon bim. 

‘Now, Beooa,’’ he said, fighting with his 
impatience and speaking with a soft, per- 
suasive voloe, ‘dotry and not be asiily 
Keeping away from you! Woy, you Billy 
culld, I should like to be with you a)l- 
ways.”’ 

“And why aren’t your” demanded Becca 
“Woy can’t all the world know we're en- 
yaged ” 

He cast a glance round asif he dreaded 
thatthe trees would carry her words to 
human ears, 

‘I'm tired of this playing at hide and 
neek, You aré ashamed of me, Mister 
Herton!”’ 

Galidford Berton bit his lips, but atill 
kept on the patient, humoring suile, 

*N w Beoca, don’t talk nonsense,” be 
said soothingly. ‘*We'll take all the worid 
into our confidence over our love affair as 
you wisb, but presently, presently. You 
know how often I have toid you that i! it 
were to be known that you and I were go- 
ing to be married,’’ he spokethe words 
quite glibly, but it was fortunate for Beoca 
that ehe did not see bis eyes at that mo- 
ment, “it would ruinail my plans! You 
inust wait presently Beoca dear.’’ 

She began tocry in an angry kind of 
fashion, 

“J]~—I don’t believe you care for me 
now!’’ she sobbed. ‘ Eversinoe that gir! 
came you bave changed—yes, you have, 
Mister Berton 

He started 

“That girl! What girl? 
looked at her keenly 
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“Why, Lady Norab!"’ retorted Becca 
between ber sobs, “Ob, I’m not blind!” 

He \aughed. 

‘*You are sillier than ever, you foolish 
girl!’ he said banteringly. ‘What on 
earth can Lady Norah bave to do with you 
and me?” 

Someehat reassured, Becca pulled out 
ber pocket handkerchief to wipe away her 
tears, and in doing 80 out came the photo. 
grepb of Catherine Hayes. 

Guildford Berton's sbarp eye caught it 
in a woment, and he stooped and picked it 
up, and holding it over bis head above her 
reach, sbook his bead at ber smilingly. 

“Hallo, Becca! What's this? Come, 
that’s good! You talk like tuis to me, and 
at the same time carry young men’s por- 
traite in your pocket, eh?”’ 

Be coa’s face grew crimson, and sbe tried 
to reach the photograpb. 

‘It ign’t a man’s,” she said half sullenly. 
“Give it me back!’’ 

“After 1 bave admired my rival,’’ be 
said with mock jealousy. ‘Really, Becca, 
| knew you were a little flirt, but—what’s 
-bis?’’ be stroke off as he looked at the por- 
trait. ‘Itis Lady Norah's?’ he added as 

16 read the inecription, and his voice 
svanged. ‘Where and how did you 
got itr’ 

Keoca, avoiding bis dark piercing eyes, 
lied promptly. 

‘| found iton the stairoase,’”’ she sald. 
‘Sne must have dropped it.’’ 

tHe iooked at it attentively. 

“Very likely.” 

‘‘Weil, give it me back if you’ve looked 
at it long enough,” she said pertly. 

Kat withasmile be putthe photograpb 
in bis breast pocket, where it lay near the 
little blue phial, 

“Not jost yet,” be said. ‘Don’t be 
afraid, you shall baveit back presently,” 

“What do you want it for?’ she de- 
manded, He could not have given ber the 
only reason; that anything belonging to 
Norah was precious to him, 

“For nothing,” he said lightly. You 
sbail have it back to-morrow. Now, don’t 
bother, Becca,” and he drew her arm within 
bis and pat back a tress of her black bair 
behind ber ear ina caressing, lover-like 
fashion; and Beooca ceased to tlink any 
more of the photograph of the sad-looking 
woman she had ‘‘picked up on the astairs,”’ 


OHAPTER XVI, 


ORH LEFT Oyril, and walked home- 
N wards almost entirely happy. The 
only bar to her perfect happiness was 
the fact thatshe could not go straight to 
tbe ear! and tell him ail that bad happened, 
She bad a nature! detestation for secrecy 
and ceception, and she thought with a sigh 
how delightful it would Lave been, if her 
mother or the faitbfal Catherine had been 
alive, to go to eitner of them and pour out 
ber heart, 

For it seemed to Norab as she went 
through the sunlit woods and over the 
velvety lawns thatsbe bad been the mos 
fortunate gir! in all the world. 

There bad never been another man since 
Adam was created like Cyril, and she stop- 
ped now and again, that she might recaii 
nis image and think of ali he had said to 
her. 

And it seemed to her that he had spoken, 
as he looked and bebaved, like a bero, 

He nad said that she might bave married 
some man with a titie; but to her be seem- 
ed the noblest of men, and it was just in 
barmony witb bis character that he shouid 
wish to wait until be bad made a name 
befoie he went to her father and asked for 
ber. 

He bad said that be would rather bea 
self-uade man than a belted earl, and she 
agreed with bim. 

Agreed with him! If hehad declared 
thatthe moon was made of green cheese 
she would Dave assented. 

Yos, she was happy, with the happiness 
which comestoa girl who has won the 
heart of the manto whom she has given 
her first—her best love, 

She wondered how long it would be be- 
fore she should see him again, how long 
before he would come and demand her 
hand of the earl. 

She bad said thatif the earl refused it 
would make no difference to her; and 
under the great Ose she repeated her vow, 
Nothing should separate her from her hero, 
her lover. 

When she reached the house she saw 
several carriages standing outside, and 
heard voices in the drawing-room. 

It seemed full of people to her confused 
sense, and she stood for one moment look. 
ing round her; but the next, Lady Fern- 

ja 6 caine forward and embraced ber, 

“My dear child! she exclaimed, and 


* peid Norab at arm’s length, as if to con- 





vince herself that the girl was whole and 
sound. ‘I couldn’t stay away from you 
another bour, dear,” she said, “and so] 
have brought my friends with me,” and 
she introduced two ladies, who, by the 
way they greeted Norab had evidently 
beard her praises sung by Lady Fern. 
dale, 

There were also two other ladies, ladies 
who bad come to make their introductory 
call upon Norab; and the earl, standing 
with bis “reception” smile upon bis face, 
watcbed Norah beneath bis brows closely, 

Bat her thougits bad been sent scatter. 
ing by the unexpected visitors, she rezain- 
ed her composure aftera minute or two, 
and presided at the tea table with the quiet 
self possession which Lord Ferndale d»-. 
clared was one of her greatest cnarms, 

‘“] was in despair when they told me you 
were out, dear,’’ said Lady Ferndale, who 
bad seated berseif ona low chair beside 
Norah’s table, and kept looking at the 
beautiful face, and glancing with covert 
triomph at her friends, as much as to say, 
“Did I exaggerate? Ien’t she altogether 
charming?’ “Where have you been, dear?’’ 
she asked, 

Norah’s face flushed slightly. 

“For a walk,’’ she replied, 

“fn such a heat!” said Lady Ferndale, 
“Ah, well, I did it when I was your age,” 
and she sighed. 

Norah smiled down at her. 

“Are you #0 very old?”’ she said. 

Lady Ferndale laughed. 

“Not too old to enjoy myself, dear; and 
I’ve come to ask youto heipme, We are 
going to bave—whbat shali I cal! it, Mary?” 
she broke off, addressing one of her triends, 
Lady Mary Marley; “not a harvest home, 
No, but a kind of tenants’ fete.” 

“In this beat?” said Norah witb a smile. 

Lady Ferndale |sughed. 

“Well, it’s my husband’s idea. He is 
never happy unless he has the people eat- 
ing or dancing, or both, round him. We 
are going to make it quite a—a—may I say 
jollification, Lord Arrowdale?’’ and she 
nodded at the ear! mischievously, 

‘All words assume a grace on Lady 
Ferndale made a little grimace. 

“Well, ajoliification. Awful word, isn't 
it, dear? A great big marques is going to 
be put upon the lawn, anv we—all of us— 
are to dance init. I tell my busband that 
it will be sure to tumble down upon the 
top of us, but he says that it will make al! 
the more fun. You’ll come, won’t you, 
Lord Arrowdale?’”’ 

The earl’s face was a study. 

“Most certainly,’’ be responded; ‘‘espe-. 
clally if there be any proepect of rescuing 
Lady Ferndale.” 

“I never can get any advantage over 
bhim,’’ said Laay Ferndsle under her breath 
to Norah. ‘He is always equal to the oc- 
casion, Very well, then,” she went on 
aloud; “then that’s settied. I do hope you 
will enjoy yourself, dear.’’ 

‘‘] am sure I shall,’ said Norah. 

‘Perhaps it would be as weil to know the 
jate of the—the Jollification,’’ remarked 
the ear! softly. 

‘‘-Wodnesday week,’’ said Lady Ferndale 
promptiy; then she bent forward and 
whispered: 

‘Norah, I have asked your Mr, Cyril 
Burne.”’ 

Norah had resolved that sbe would not 
blusp atthe sound of Oyrii’s name; bat 
the color came into her face nsotwitn- 
standing. 

“You have asked him?” she said, trying 
to speak indifferently, and succeeding vet. 
ter than she Loped. 

Lady Ferndale nodded. 

‘Yes, | called at Mrs. Brown’s as I came 
along. I thought somehow that you wou d 
like me to call on him even before | reach- 
ed you, dear.”’ 

Norah made a slight gesture of assent. 

‘He behaved so admirably. | beard it all 
from Jamieson the coachman. It was beau- 
tifally done! And he wasso thoughtful and 
considerate in sending me that note, | 
have been telling your father all about 
it, but of course he sees nothing to admire 
in it. What do you think ne said?” 

“7 don’t know.” 

“That it was wnat any of the ploughmen 
would have done,” 

Norah sighed. 

“And—and did you see him?’’ she asked 
rather gulitily. 

“Mr, Burne? No, He was out painting, 
they said; but I left him an invitation, aud 
¥erndale is going to cail on him. He siys 
that he is a very lucky man!”’ 

Norah started, but Lady Ferndale rao 
on: 

“And that if he had only insisted 
seéing you home, it would have 
wbo would have rescued you 

“Sat Lord Ferndale wou!d havé 
sice tho carriage,’’ said Norah, & . 
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“still, please tell him that I thank him all 
the same,’’ 

“] snail tell bim notbing of the kind, I 
atogetber decline to carry soft messages 
irom youtobim, Hels quite infatuated 
enough, as it is,’’ 

Norah laughed, and the brightness in her 
face caught Lady Ferndale’s attention, 

“You seem very bappy to-day, my dear,”’ 
she said; “bas anytbing happened?”’ 

Norab felttbhe crimson burning her face 
aud neck, and ber eyes fell, 

“Why, you bave come tosee mé,’’ she 
sald, 

Lady Ferndale bent forward and kissed 
ber, making ber feel a mass of dissimula 
tion. 

‘My dear, you are simply irresiatiple, 
You got that trick of repartee from him,” 
aud sue podded towards the earl, who was 
taking to the others, who were listening in 
ryp. attention asif to an oracle; “but the 
pretty speeches sound genuine from your 
lips. And was Mr, Burne very much burt, 
dear?” 

Norab arranged the tea cups before her, 
and kept her eyes down, 

‘ Yos, | au afraid so,”’ she replied. “He 
is Ob.iged the wear his left arm iu a asling.’’ 

“Tuen you've seen him,” said Lady 
Ferndale, “Of course, he called to ask 
after you this morning.”’ 

Norah was sile>t, her heart beating, and 
Laay Forndale got up, 

-Uome and se68u8 a8 s0On as you can, 
my chiid,’’ she said as sbe kissed her, “and 
iuiod, Wednesday week!”’ 

But even then it seemed as if she could 
nol tear berself away, and baif an bour 
; assed before the carriages drove off. 

fue earl stood with Norahon the step 
waving bis hand tothe departing guests, 
aud Norah thougbt that he looked, if not 
pleased, at any rate a little lees oold than 
uUSual, 

As a matter of fact, the self-possession 
aud tect she bad shown in the face of so 
wany upexpected visitors bad pleased him 
and flattered his vanity. 

**‘Laay Ferndale isatruly charming wo- 
uan,’’ be sald; “a—a little too exuberant, 
bul—er—ber position gives her great lati- 
tude. By tue way, Norah, this Mr, Oyril 
Burne—”? 

Nvurau stood still and turned pale,but the 
éorl was engaged in admiring his bandas, 
aud did not potice Ler face, 

‘ Lady Ferndale tells me that she is, so to 
speak, taking Limup. She seems to think 
that he behaved well in last night’s stupid 
accident.”’ 

‘Yes, he did, papa,” she said ina low 
voice, 

He looked at her with raised eyebrows, 
as.f be did not need any confirmation of 
Lody Ferndale’s opinion, 

“Yes; sne seems to be inciined to pay 
him some attention, I understand that she 
has asked him to this—this gathering. 
Uader the circumstances, perhaps you had 
beller treat bim as 4 chance acquaintance, 
a. d—er—not compietely cut bim as I desir- 
ed you todo,” 

Norah’s heart beat fast, butshe wisely 
kept slient and merély bowed her head. 
Treat Cyril as a chance acquaintance! 

She repsated the words to herself as she 
ran upstairs, and his name was on her lips 
as 806 Opened the door of her boudoir, 

Then she siopped short, for Bacca South 
Was silting at the tabie at needie work. 

She iooked up demurely as Norab eater- 
ed, then bent over her needlework again. 

“Why, Becca, you poor girl, have you 
been working all this time?” 

‘Yer, wy lady,’’ sald Becca. 

“And tnis lovely afternoon, too!’’ ex- 
Ciaimet Norah pityingly. “Pray run out 
and get @ little freah air,” 

Tuen when Becca, witha gesture as if 
she were thankful to change her position, 
xo. up and left the room, Norah threw her- 
self into ber chair beside the window, and 
have herself up to the joy, the unspeak- 
40.6 delignt of thinking of ‘*bim,” 

Cyril waiked bome upon air, He stopped 
Several times jastas Morah had done, but 
‘oask himself what be had ever done to 
ad serve such happiness, 

Norah bis! It seemed too good to be true, 
&.0 tO assure himself that be was not 
dreaming he took outthe faded rose and 
kK iswed it. 

Norah his! The thought was so huge, so 
Overwhelining, that be could scarcely rea- 
'e5it, and he entered the littie sitting- 
roow in @ kind of blissful dream, 

Two letters were lying on the table, One 
was @ prettily-worded little note an invita 
‘on from Lady Ferndale, and his first 

ght as he read it was: 





It was from the ‘true, tried” friend, Jack 
Weasley. 


“Dear Cyril,” it ran,—“If you have any 
sanity remaining come upat once, Busl- 
ness,—Jaox,”’ 


Atanother time—say yesterday, for in- 
stance—Cyril would have decided that he 
had no sanity left, and would bave refused 
to leave the neighborhood of his goddess; 
but now things had changed. 

Norah was bis, and he only waited for the 
big success he spoke of to her to goto the 
earl and ask for her. Business had sud- 
denly become of novel importance to 
Master Cyril. 

He decided that he would go up at once— 
that is, to-morrow morning. Then he 
asked himself how he sbould let Norab 
know. 

He could not write, lest the letter should 
failintothe earl’s hands, and he wasnt 
likely to repeatthe mistake of sending a 
message by any third person, as he had 
done before. 

‘If I go up by the first train,’’ he mused, 
“T shall be able to be back by night. Who 
knows, I may stand a chance of catching a 
glimpse of my darling! 1 will neither send 
& message nor write to ber.”’ 

As is usual with men—and artists especi- 
ally—when they are happy, he sat up late 
that night smoking. and tninking and 
dreaming of Norah, but in the morning he 
started for the early train. 

He had got within sight of the station, 
end was feeling for his watch when be 
found that be had left it behind bim. 

In changing his everyday walstooat for 
one more presentable and less paint stained 
be had taken out bis watch and # ring, and 
placed them on the manteisneif of tne sit. 
ting room that ‘‘he mignt not forget’ them, 
with the usual result. 

As be remembered that now and again 
cbance wayfarers dropping in attbe inn 
sometimes made their way, by mistake, 
into the iittle room, he felt annoyed with 
bimself, and half stopped, wondering 
whether be should bave time to run back. 

At that moment a pink dress fliited out 
of one of the cottages opposite which he 
was standing, aod Becca South tripped past 
throwing bim a smile, 

It occurred to him that he would send a 
word o! caution to Mra, Brown about the 
watch, and he called to Bocca. 

Sne stopped, and came back and looked 
up at him sideways. 

“Did you call, sir?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said burriedly, for ne fancied 
he heard the train. “Look here, Becca, 
l’ve left my watcb on the mantel-shelf at 
the inn. Are you going that way?” 

She nodded, still eyeing him like a jack- 
daw. 

‘*Yea, I'm going up to the Court, past the 
inn,” 

“Well, then,” he said, “will you be so 
kind as to go in and ask Mrs, Brown to take 
the watch upstairs to my bedroom? Some- 
one may come in—you understand?” 

“Yes, 1 know,’ she assented with a nod. 
1711 do it.” 

“Tnank you, Beoca,’”’ he said, 
doomed to give you trouble,”’ 

And he laid ois hand on her shoulder, 
and nodded and #m.:led at her gratefully. 

‘By Jove, there’s the train,” he exciaim- 
ed inthe same breath, and started off ata 


ran. 
Becca went down the road, and entered 


the bar of the inn—if anything so unlike 
an ordinary barcan beso called—but it 
was empty, and she was about to cal! Mrs, 
Brown, when she closed her lipssuddeniy, 
and on tiptoe approached the sinal! passage 
that led to the sitting-room. 

Neither Mrs. Brown nor the servi. was 
in sight, and Beoca’s biack eyes Mashed 
through the open door all over the sitting: 
room. 

Its artistic litter was something novel w 
her, and excited her curiosity, and after a 
moment or two of listening she stole softly 
inside, 

She flitted to and fro, more likea jick 
daw than ever, casting swift glances a the 
sketches and canvases,and turilng over 
the books and knick-Knacks wuich were 
strewn about the room; then she went w 
the mantel piece, 

Toe watch was there, and sbe took it up 
and looked atit. As shedid so the cuain 
dragged down the ring which, alter the 
manner of rings, rolled ac:0ss tue room, 

way went Becca in pursuit, and after a 
short seareb she found it under the sola, 

It wasa plain band of gold with te 
initials CO. 4. on it, which Cyril bad ina 
moment of preoccupation scratched upon 
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miringly, thinking how nicely it showed 
off her s!im band. 

Bve like, she passed from the admiring 
to the covetous mood, 

He hed said nothing about a ring; per- 
haps he bad forgotten all about it, and if— 
if she sbould keep it, he would copnolude 
that he bad lost it. It was a beautiful ring, 
but no doubt a gentieman like Mr. Burne 
did not set much value on it, 

While she was looking and lovging and 
hesitating, Fate lent the evil one its aid, 
just as it bad d.ne in the matter of Cather- 
ine’s photograph, Becca beard Mra, Brown’s 
voice in the kitchen. She startea up and 
tried to pull the ring off ber finger, but it 
stuck fast, Inaspasm of terror least she 
should be discovered in the room, she 
darted through the passage into the bar, 
waited a woment, then, atill tugging at the 
ring upder her apron, passed into the road, 
B sfore she had gone twenty yarda the ring 
came of, and witha feeling of relief she 
turned, intending to replace it, Bat as she 
neared the bar door, she stopped and heal- 
tated. Afterall, the worst wasover, She 
bad taken the ring, and she might just as 
well keep it. 

She siipped it into her pockets and began 
to sipg, and, stil singing, stopped s few 
paces from tre inn door, Then she called 
out '-Mre Brown!’ and after a moment or 
two the landlady came into the bar, Beoca 
walked toward the door as if she had only 
that second arrived, 

“Ou, Mra, Brown,” she eaid, “Mr. Barne 
asked me to cone and tell you to take bis 
watch upstaira, I forget wuether be asid 
be'd lef. it on the mantelsheilf or on the 
table, but be sata in tue sitting-room,”’ 

‘Dear me, yes,’’ said Mrs Brown, ‘That's 
just like bim; he’s eo careless and forget- 
ful. Some of these days be’ll lose some- 
hing, and honest fuiks will get the biame, 
But there, be’s au artist gentieman, and 
what can you expect?” she added, raising 
ber Voice a8 B8Le went into the sitting-room, 

‘Te it there all right?’’ cried Beoca in ber 
C.6ar \rebie, 

“Yos, all right, and thank you, Beoca 
South!” calied back Mrs. Brown, and Bec 
Os went on her way singing like the inno- 
cent light-bearted giri she was, 

a * e + = e 

Oyril did not buy @ paper, but sat in the 
corner of the carriage by the open window 
aud thought of Norab, and bie reverie was 
80 peasant aod engrossing that he started 
with surprise when tue train arrived at 
Paddington, 

He was in #o great a hurry to get his bual- 
ness done and return to Santleigh—and 
Norab—that ne did not get on an omnibus 
as a poor artist suould, but called a cab, 

Jack Wesley's cbambers were in Win- 
choster-street, S:rand, and the first thing 
Cyril saw as the cab stopped was his friend’s 
bead at the opsn window, 

He waved Jack a greeting, and stood at 
the door of the Cuambers with oulstretched 
band, 

‘“Bebold, he cometh, clothed and in bis 
right minal’’ be said oynicaliy, but with a 
pieasant simile, 

Oyril wrung bis band and looked into 
Lhe grave, earnest yes affectionately. 

‘You, dear old Jack, 1] have oome,’”’ he 
Bald. 

“And in such haste that you bave hireda 
Chariot. Was it tue burning desire to reach 
me, or bave you discovered & gold mine in 
Sanitlelgt?’ and he went back to his writ- 
ing tabie, but sat astride his chair, and 
leaning bis elbows on the back loomed up 
at Cyril with a smilie, 

Cyril's tace fivebed, and a glad iight 
fissbed into his eyes, 

“Yos, Jack,’’ be said, ‘and something 
eveu better than thal’ 

“Oa!” 

Tue monosyilabie dropped likea stone, 

‘indeed! Tuen you might bave spared 
yourself the trouble of rushing up on the 
sual. and contemptibie bitof business |’ve 
got for you.” 

Cyril iaughed, 

‘Dear 0.0 Jack!” he sald,iaying bis band 
onthe broad #uoulderand svaking Lim, 
“How lve mumisased that cynical voice of 
yours! Why, It seeins ages alnce we parted 
justead of Uays—ages!’’ 

His voice suolteued, 

‘Bat teit me ail about il; what's the row, 
oid feilow?”’ 

Jack balanced bis chair and s retched to 
the tabie forailetter, ‘Here's a note from 
Moses; ue’ll buy the other pictare, ‘The 
SiverS ream.’ ’ 

+N !”’ exciaimed Oyril. 


You; and give you what you ask, buton 


Newall was a well-known patron of art, 
and his approval set the sign manual up no 
® picture, and the painter who obtained bis 
lordsbip’s good word might regard himsel! 
as Made: the pubiio in ail things artistic fs 
like a flock of sheep, and must have its 
beli-wether. Lord Newhall had but tw set 
the lead and the sheep followed, 

“By Jovel” mattered Uyril, “So Lord 
Newhali fancied ‘Tne Silver Stream.’ 
Well, 1 thought there inight be something 
in it.” 

Jake Wesley smiled, 

“Very niccly put. Goon, young man; 
your modesty is thrown away in this shop! 
Yos, he bas bought the picture on oondi- 
tion that you paint another for nim.’ 

Oyril stared and laughed. 

If everyone made that condition, Jack; | 
would pe a miliionsire,”’ 

Jack nodded, 

‘*Yoa, it sounds rather insane, doesn’t it? 
Bat there’s reason in bis madness, He 
wants you to paint a bit of the seashore 
outside bis place in Brittany. 

“In Brittany,” echoed Oyril, and his face 
teil. 

‘What is your objection to Brittany, ny 
friend?” he asked, 

That it’s not in Engiand,’’ replied Oyril 
thoughtfully. 

“That's more Brittany's inisfortune than 
ita fault, and you oan scarcely expect Lord 
Newall to moveit over here; or do you 
expeot it?’’ 

Oyril sat astride a obair in front o! Jack's 
and leant bis chin on bis arina. 

“In B itteny,’’ he repeated. ‘‘How—how 
long will it take me?’’ 

‘Not being an artist—thank a merciful 
Heaven!—can’t say,’’ replied Jack, ‘What 
on @arth can it matter to you Low long it 
takes your’’ 

It does matter,’’ sala Oyril gravely. 

Jack Wesiey shrugged his shoulders, 

[TO BB OONTINUBD. | 
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A QUEEN # WakpRoOskK, —-An inventory 
takou in tue year 1600 Uf tue wardrobe of 
Queen E igabeth enev.68 us to estimate ihe 
sumptuous attire with which the Virgin 
Queen at once delighted and astonisied 
uer subjecta, 

She had at the date named 9 robes, 126 
kirtles, «69 gowns (round, ioome aut 
Frenob), 136 foreparta, 125 petticoats, 27 
fans, 96 cloaks, 83 save guarue, 85 doublets, 
and 18 lap manties, Her gowns were of 
the richest and costliest material—purpie, 
gOld tissue, crimson satin, cloth of gold, 
cloth of silver, white velvet cloth and sat- 
ins ot dove-color, drake-color, horsefiesh- 
color, and a very popular color, known ja 
those olden times as‘ lady-biush.’”” Some 
of the Queen’s dresses are worthy of spec. 
fal note. We esiect a few of the moat ro- 
markable. A frock of silver oloth, cheq- 
uered with red silk like bird’s eyes, with 
demi-sleeves, a cut of crimson veivet 
twisted on with silver, and lined with 
crimaon velvet. 

A Frenob kirtie of white satin, cut ail 
over, embroidered with loops, flowers, and 
clouds of Venice gold, silver, and silk, The 
forepart of one dress was white satin, em- 
broidered very fine, with border of the 
sun, moon, and other signs and planeta of 
Venice gold, silver, and silk of sundry 
colors, with a border of beasts beneath, 
likewise embroidered, O.her gowns were 
adorned with bees, files, spiders, worms, 
trunks of trees, pansies, oak leaves, and 
mulberries; while sume were resplendent 
witb rainbows, suns, clouds, fountaina,and 
flames of fire. Hor buttons were of fantas- 
tic device, some being in the stape of 
flowersand butterfiles, and those on one 
gorgeous dress were in tue similitude of 
paradise, Altogether, the Virgin Queen, 
when arrayed in all her giory, must have 
resembied a preliminary edition of the 
‘History of Animated Nature,” 

ee 

THe PRTROLEUM INDUSTRY. —NSorme in- 
teresting figures have appeared in connes 
tion with the petroleum industry, The 
present annual production t# avout 2 000. 
006 000 gallons, of which about one bat in 
produced in the United States, The Cas 
plan region of Baku produces about 420,- 
000 000 gallons, and many ofthe wells ave 
head to be closed because the oll could not 
beteken away. (iailicla protuce= about 
36 000 0000 Burman *boat 7 000000, and 
Causua abc ut 25 000 000 galio.4, 

- => a 
Tum vody of Lucy Z.race, tne Mexican 


drawt, who died recently on @ rallroad 
trainin the Weet was shipped by rail t 
Mexico, but was beid at E. Paseo, Texas 
unlil the Mexican cestiin LOUF6 Wee paid 


an iioport tax of $50 
—_—— OEE 








Parson Jones (rewuruiug trom chure 
‘‘Will Norsh be there?’’ it witb his penknife. , small boy with a pole Do you k 
jing that, at any rate, there was a Becoa turned it over and looked at it, then * where iittie boys go w g id 
f her being present, he sat down | she tried it on one finger after another u 7 - = S66ID8 § Sabbath ?’’ Smaii B “ 
= ®an accepiance. Tnen he opened | she found that it Ottedtne litt me, & we as taken @ fancy t as bet I do, and! aint a gola W¢ 
fe ®r jetter, then held up her hand and gazed it it a it sand nodded: iA snap away, ore! 
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Btriving for heights he cannot ettain, 

Yearning to echo an angel's strain, 

But voicing the ghost of bis soul's refrain, 
This is the poet's pain! 


Burning to ecatter euch songs around, 

That the air might beret into bude of sound, 

And to eee them abortive fall to the ground, 
This ie the poet's wound! 


Ferling the heart in bis breast aglow 

With thoeghtes that would woo the saints below, 

And tben but the shadows of these to show, 
This is the poet's woe! 


Longing tochange his enirit’s verse 
With « passion would thrill the aniverse, 
And (hen but to drop Into 4rath-—or worse, 
This te the poet's curse! 
ec A 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 'PENKIVBL,”’ “OLIVE 





YAROOB,”’ “BY OROOKED PATHS,”’ 
‘SHEATHED IN VELVET,” 


BTO., BTO., BTO. 





OHAPTER XV.—(OONTINUSD. ) 
7OU HAVE read what wy good friend 
\ says, Gearesi,’’ be went on; ‘tbat lit 
tle picture is a success, Hut there are 
others ready, and those—well, 1 aun boping 
great things for them, I sbouid like to go 
to the earl and say, ‘1 am all unwortby of 
your daugbter, I claim to be no more than 
an artist, but I bave made good that claim, 
and a ” 

**Yos, we will wait,” she broke in softly. 
‘How olearly you see things, Uyril,’”’ and 
ahe beamea upon bim proudly. ‘My fatuer 
will consent tuen.”’ 

Oyrii's face did not reflect her oonfi- 
dence, 

“Well, dearest,’’ he said, ‘if he should 
nor’ 

With downoast eyes she slid ber arm 
round his neck and rested her head on his 
shoulder, 

“Nothing shall separate ua!’’ she wur- 
mured, 

Surely if the gentle wind amongst the 
leaves echoed thelr former love vows it 
echoed this tender resolute declaration of 
hers; but it found no echo inthe heart of 
Gatidford Barton, who, cowering behind a 
huge oak, listened to every word, 

Hestood closeup axainst the tree, one 
hand thrust behind bim, the other stretch- 
ed up end grasping & branch with a convul. 
sive, painful clutch. 

His face was white, anid bis lips so tight- 
ly compressed that he seemed scarcely w 
breathe, 

From his biding place he could not see 
their faces, but he could imagine the joy 
and rapture that glowed in them, and the 
mental vision tortured him as acutely as if 
he had actually seen them. 

He longed to fllng himeelf between the 
twoand tear them apart,and his limba 
wri hed in impotent rage,so that the branch 
be held ebook and tremb.ed, 

Presently be peered round the tree and 
saw Cyril gather togetver bis painting 
materiala—Norah helping him with a 
proud tenderness displayed in ber every 
movement and glance—and then Le watch- 
ed them as they walked slowly away, side 
by side, their eyes meeting, their hands 
touching. 

O06, a8 they were nearly out of bis 
sight be saw Oyril bend bis head and kiss 
ber, Sud at this, the last straw as it seemed, 
Guildford Berton flung himeelf on the 
ground, face downwards, as if to shat out 
his remembrance, 

Five minutes passed, and then, as if with 
an eflort, he got up and began to pace up 
and down. 

‘Let me think!’’ be muttered, ‘Let me 
think!’ and he pressed his hand to his 
forehead as if withan effortto gain oom- 
poeure, 

Afteratime calmness seemed to come 
back to him, and with something of nie 
usual impassive manner he sat down at the 
foot of the tree, and with hie hands tightly 
clasped, sank into deep thought. 

Lord Ferndale bad said to Norah that he 
did not understand Guildford Berton. Few 
peopie did. He wasa mystery to all save 
bimeelf, and that s young man, generally 
acoounted clever, should give up bis pro. 


fewsion—in which be had shown promise 
of distinguishing bimeelf—and bury bim- 
self in a country village, seemed to ail who 
ugbt of it the wiidest folly 
Galidford Berton was no fool. Even 
* if moment he was wise enough k 
sb down the mad passion which was a 


ways ready to rise like an evil genius and 








master bim, and to review his position, 

“Am { going to lose?” he moatered, 
“After all! I was winning, siowly but 
surelv! Slowly, inch byinob, | was getting 
‘tbat proud old fool under my thumb, 
Sooner or later bie vegatond nephew, tie 
viscount, would have made me bis betr! 
Then this girl turned up, But I had reck- 
oned on thet. She isa worman, and to be 
won,and I would bave won her! Yva, | 
feel it! Sowly and surely | would have 
gained it over her father. Everything wae 
in my favor. Sbe would bave veen thrown 
into my society every day. I would bave 
won ber. I, the ete:ward’s son, would bave 
heen the busband of ao earl's daughter! | 
should bave ranked as an equal in the 
place where my father was servant! Bat 
now—’’ he looked at the spot where Uyri! 
bad sat, and gnawed gt his lip—‘‘now, this 
wendering vagabond, thia scamp, steps in 
between meand he:!’’ his hand opened 
and shut oonvulsively. 

‘‘He will marry ber in despite of ber 
father, and all that should have been mine 
will be his! all! Even Nora.!’’ The word 
dropped from bis \ips with an intensity 
which vweemed t atartie even himself. 
“Yes, 1 ama fool,’’ he muttered, “I—] 
love ber! That is wy mistake! It is that 
which bas made me weak end set my brain 
on fire! lIlove her! But for that I oould 
be cool and play the game carefully, but— 
my love confuses me —drives all the 
thoughts out of my head?’ 

Heesprang upand paced upand ‘own. 
“And sne, she hates me, or is near to hat 
ing me! AndI feel it whenever | am in 
ber presence, | read it in ber fave, in her 
voice when she speaks to me! And she 
wili warry this artist fellow who comes 
from no one knows where, and I—’’ he 
ground outan oatb, “Il suppose I must 
give it all ap, go beck to London, and be 
giv the old bateful life, made all the more 
bateful by the thought of all ! bad hoped 
to gaip, alll huve lost! No, by Heaven!’’ 
be exclaimed, raising bie band as if he 
were actually registering a vow, “I will 
not. There is time yet! I setimy brain 
against yours, Mr, Cyril Burne, and I wii! 
tight to the iast—the last!’’ 

Footeteps in the bracken startled him at 
thia moment, and thinking it was Cyril or 
Norab ooming back be was preparing to re- 
turn to his hiding place, when he saw that 
it was Beoos Soutn. 

He muttered an imprecation, but resum- 
ing bis usual impassive manner, he went 
to meet ber with a forced amils on his dark 
face, 

Becca pulled up afew paces from him, 
and looked aside as ifshe were notin the 
best of humors, and ber first words were 
spoken in a piqued and injured tone, 

*] didn’t expect to meet you,”’ she aaid, 

“Well, Beooa,” he retorted, taking her 
band, after asiight struggle, and kissing 
her, “Unexpecied pleasures areaii the 
sweeter. What isthe watter now? In one 
of your tantrume?”’ and he smiled down on 
ner face with affecied good humor, 

“No, I’m not,” she said shortly, but 
walking by his side as he moved away 
from the glede; it is J ast poasivbie Oyril or 
Noreb might return, ‘sutl ougut to be, 
You're keeping away from we!’ and sus 
pegan to pout and flash ber biack eyes 
upon him. 

*‘Now, Beooa,’’ he said, fighting with his 
impatience and speaking with a soft, per- 
auasive voloe, ‘dotry and not be asiily 
Keeping away from you! Woy, you ailly 
calld, 1 should like to be with you a)- 
ways.”’ 

“And why aren’t you?” demanded Becca 
“Woy can’t all the world know we're en- 
gaged ” 

He cast a glance round asif he dreaded 
tbat the trees would carry her words to 
human ears, 

‘*1'm tired of this playing at bide and 
seek, You are ashamed of me, Mister 
Berton!”’ 

Gulidford Berton bit his lips, but still 
kept on the patient, haumoring siuile, 

*N w Beooa, don’t talk nonsense,” he 
said soothingly. ‘We'll take all the worid 
into our confidence over our love aflair as 
you wisb, but presentiy, presently. You 
know how often I have told you that i! it 
were to be known that you and | were go- 
ing be married,’’ be spokethe words 
quite glibly, but it was fortunate for Beoca 
that ahe did not see bis eyes at that mo- 
ment, “it would ruinail my plans! You 
inust wait presently Beoca dear.’’ 

She began wory in an angry kind of 
fashion. 

“J~—I don’t believe you care for me 





now!"’ she sobbed. ‘Ever since that gir! 
came you bave changed-yes, you bave, 
Mister Berton.’ 

He started, 

‘That girl! What girl?’ he aske3 it he 


looked at her keenly. 





“Why, Lady Norab!” retorted Beoos 
between ber soba, “Ob, I’m not blind!” 

He \aughed. 

‘You are siliier than ever, you foolish 
giri!’’ he said banteringly. “What on 
earth can Lady Norab bave to do with you 
and me?” 

Someehat reessured, Becca pulled out 
ber pocket handkerchief to wipe away ber 
tears, and in doing so out came the photo. 
grepb of Catherine Hayes. 

Gulldford Berton's sbarp eye caught it 
in a moment, and he stooped and picked it 
up, and holding it over bis bead above her 
reach, book bis bead at ber smilingly. 

“Hallo, Becca! What's this? Come, 
that’s good! You talk like tuls to me, and 
at the same time carry young men’s por- 
traits in your pocket, eh?”’ 

Be coa’s face grew crimson, and sbe tried 
to reach the photograpb. 

‘It ian't @ man’s,” she said half sullenly. 
“Give it me back!’’ 

“After 1 bave admired my rival,’’ be 
said with mock jealousy. ‘Really, Becca, 
| knew you were a little flirt, but—what’s 
-bis?’’ be stroke off as he looked at the por- 
trait. ‘‘Itis Lady Norah’s?’’ he added as 

16 read the inscription, and bis voice 
changed, “Where and how did you 
got itr’ 

Keoca, avoiding bis dark piercing eyes, 
lied promptly. 

“I found iton the staircase,’”’ she said. 
‘Sne must have dropped it.’’ 

tHe icoked at it attentively. 

Very likely.” 

‘Weil, give it me back if you've looked 
at it long enough,” she said pertly. 

Kat withasmile be putthe photograph 
in bis breast pocket, where it lay near the 
little blue phial, 

“Not just yet,’ he said, ‘Don’t be 
afraid, you shall haveit back presently,” 

“What do you want it for?’ she de 
manded, He could not have given ber the 
only reason; that anything belonging to 
Norah was precious to him, 

“For nothing,” he said lightly. You 
sbail bave it back to-morrow. Now, don’t 
bother, Becca,” and be drew her arm within 
his and put back a tress of her black bair 
behind her ear ina caressing, lover.like 
fashion; and Beooa ceased to tlink any 
more of the photograph of the sad-looking 
woman she had ‘‘picked up on tbe stairs,”’ 





OHAPTER XVI, 


ORH LEFT Ojpril, and walked home- 
N wards almost entirely happy. The 
only bar to her perfect happiness was 
the fact thatehe could not go straight to 
tbe ear! and tell bim ail that had happened, 
Sbe bad a naturel detestation for secrecy 
and ceception, and she thought with a sigh 
how delightful it would Lave been, if ber 
wothber or the faitbful Catherine had been 
alive, to go to eitner of them and pour out 
ber beart. 

For it seemed to Norah as she went 
through the sunlit woods and over the 
velvety lawns that sbe bad been the mos 
fortunate gir! in all the world. 

There bad never been another man since 
Adam was created like Cyril, and she stop- 
ped now and again, that she mignt recaii 
nis image and think of ali he had said to 
her. 

And it seemed to her that he had spoken, 
as he looked and bebaved, like a hero, 

He nad sald that she might bave married 
sowie man with a titie; but to her be seem- 
ed the noblest of men, and it was juat in 
harmony with bis character that he shouid 
wish to wait until be bad made a name 
befoie he went to her father and asked for 
ber. 

He bad said that be would rather bea 
sel!-uade man than a belted earl, and she 
agreed with bim. 

Agreed with him! If hehad declared 
thatthe moon was made of green cheese 
she would bave assented. 

Yes, she was bappy, with the happiness 
which comestoa girl who has won the 
heart of the manto whom she has given 
her first—her best love, 

She wondered how long it would be be- 
fore she should see him again, how long 


before he would come and demand her 


band of the earl. 

She bad said thatif the earl refused it 
would make no difference to her; and 
under the great oace she repeated her vow, 
Notbing should separate her trom her hero, 
her lover. 

When she reached the bouse she saw 
several carriages standing outside, and 
heard voices in the drawing-room, 

lt seemed full of people to her confused 
sense, and sbe stood for one moment look. 


| og round ber; but the next, Lady Fern- 


1@ 6 Caine forward and embraced ber, 
My dear t 


held Norab atarm’s length, as if to con- 


vince berself that the girl was whole and 
sound, ‘I couldn’t stay away from you 
another bour, dear,”” she said, “and so! 
bave brought my friends with me,” and 
she introduced two ladies, who, by the 
way they greeted Norah had evidently 
beard her praises sung by Lady Fern. 
dale. 

There were also two other ladies, ladies 
who bad come to make their introductory 
callupon Norab; and the earl, standing 
witb bis “reception” smile upon his face, 
watcbed Norah beneath bis brows closely, 

Bat her thougdts bad been sent acatter. 
ing by the unexpected visitors, she regain- 
ed her composure aftera minute or two, 
and presided at the tea table with the quiet 
self possession which Lord Ferndale dv- 
clared was one of her greatest charms, 

“T was in despair when they told me you 
were out, dear,’’ said Lady Ferndale, who 
bad seated herseif ona low chair beside 
Norah’s table, and kept looking at the 
beautiful face, and glancing with covert 
triamph at her friends, as much as to say, 
“Did I exaggerate? Ien’t she altogether 
charming?’ **W here have you been, dear?’’ 
she asked, 

Norah’s face flushed slightly. 

“For a walk,’’ she replied, 

“{n such a heat!” said Lady Ferndale, 
“Ah, well, I did it wben I was your age,” 
and she sighed. 

Norab smiled down at her. 

“Are you #0 very old?” she said. 

Lady Ferndale laughed. 

“Not too old toenjoy myself, dear; and 
I've come to ask youto heipme, We are 
going to bave—what shall I cai! it, Mary?” 
she broke off, addressing one of her triends, 
Lady Mary Marley; “not a barvest home, 
No, but a kind ot tenants’ fete.” 

“In this heat?” said Norah with a smile, 

Lady Ferndale isughbed. 

“Well, it’s my husband’s idea. He is 
never happy unless he has the people eat.- 
ing or dancing, or both, round him. We 
are going to make it quite a—a—may I say 
jollitication, Lord Arrowdale?’”’ and she 
nodded at the ear! mischievously. 

‘All words assume a grace on Lady 
Ferndale made a little grimace. 

“Well, a joliification. Awful word, isn't 
it, dear? A great big marques is going to 
be put upon the lawn, anv we—all of us— 
are to dance init. I tell my busband that 
it will be sure to tumbie down upon the 
top of us, but he says that it will make al! 
the more fun. You’ll come, won’t you, 
Lord Arrowdale?”’ 

The earl’s face was a study, 

“Moat certainly,’’ he responded; ‘‘espe- 
clally if there be any proepect of rescuing 
Lady Ferndale,” 

“I never can get any advantage over 
bim,’’ said Laay Ferndsle under her breath 
to Norah. ‘He is always equal to the oc- 
casion. Very well, then,” she went on 
aloud; “then that’s settied. Ido hope you 
will enjoy yourself, dear.’’ 

‘*] am sure I shall,’’ said Norah. 

‘‘Perhaps it would be as well to know the 
fate of the—the Jjollification,’’ remarked 
the ear! softly. 

‘Wednesday week,’’ said Lady Ferndale 
promptiy; then she bent forward and 
whispered: 

‘Norah, I bave asked your Mr, Cyril 
Burne.”’ 

Norah had resolved that she would not 
blusn atthe sound of Oyrii’s name; but 
the color came into ber face potwiti- 
standing. 

“You have asked him?” she said, trying 
to speak indifferently, and succeeding vet- 
ter than she Loped. 

Lady Ferndale nodded. 

“Yes, | called at Mrs. Brown’s as I came 
along. 1 thought somehow that you woud 
like me to call on him even before | reacb- 
ed you, dear.”’ 

Norab made a alight gesture of assent. 

‘He behaved so admirably. | beard it all 
from Jamieson the coachman. It was beau- 
tifally done! And be wasso thougbtful and 


have been telling your father all about 
it, but of course he sees nothing to admire 
in it, Whatdo you think ne said?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“That it was woat any of the ploughmen 
would have done.” 

Norah sighed. 

‘‘And—and did you see him?’”’ she asked 
rather gulitily. 

“Mr, Burne? No, He was out painting, 
they said; bat I left him an invitation, aud 
ferndale is going to call on bim. He #sys 
that he is a very lucky man!” 

Norah started, but Lady Ferndale ran 
on: 

“And that if he had only insisted 





soe exclaimed, and | 


secing you home, it would have bee 
| who would have rescued you.” 
‘Sat Lord Ferndale would have 


| sice the carriagé,’’ said Norah, 58 











considerate in sending me that note, |. 
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«still, please tell bim that I thank him all 
the same,’’ 

“] spail tell bim notbing of the kind, I 
altogether decline to carry soft messages 
irom youtobim, Hels quite infatuated 
enough, as it f°" 

Norab laughed, and the brightness in her 
face caught Lady Ferndale’s attention, 

“You seem very bappy to-day, my dear,”’ 
she said; “bas anything happened?”’ 

Norab feltthe crimson burning her face 
aud neck, and ber eyes feil, 

“Why, you have come tosee me,’ she 
sald, 

Lady Ferndale bent forward and kissed 
her, waking ber feel a mass of dissimula 
tion. 

“My dear, you are simply irresiatiple, 
You got that trick of repartee from him,” 
aud sue Dodded towards the éarl, who was 
talking to the others, who were listening in 
ryp. attention asif to an oracle; “but the 
preity speeches sound genuine from your 
lips» And was Mr, Burne very much hurt, 
dear?” 

Norab arranged the tea cups before her, 
and kept her eyes down, 

* Yos, | aun afraid so,”’ she replied. “He 
is ob. iged the wear his left arm in a sling.’’ 

“Tnen you've seen him,” said Lady 
Fi rncaie, “Ol course, he called to ask 
after you this mornping.”’ 

Noral was sileot, her heart beating, and 
Lavy Ferndale got up, 

‘Come and se@ Us a8 s0On as you can, 
my chiid,’’ she said as sbe kissed her, “and 
wind, Wednesday week!’’ 

But even tuen it seemed as if she could 
not tear berself away, and balf an bour 
j assed before the carriages drove off, 

fue earl stood with Norabon the step 
waving bis band tothe departing guests, 
aud Norah thougbt that he looked, if not 
pleased, at any ratea little lees cold than 
uUSual, 

As a matter of fact, the self-possession 
aud tect she bad shown in the face of so 
wany upexpected visitors had pleased him 
and flattered his vanity. 

‘*Leay Ferndale isatruly charming wo- 
uuan,’’ be Bald; “a—a little too exuberant, 
bul—er—hber position gives her great lati- 
tude. By tue way, Norah, this Mr, Oyril 
Kurne—”’ 

Nvrau stood still and turned pale,but the 
6orl was epgaged in admiring bis banda, 
aud did not notice ber face, 

‘ Lady Ferndale tells me thatshe is, #0 to 
Speak, taking bLimup. She seems to think 
(hat he behaved well in last night’s stupid 
accident,” 

‘Yes, be did, papa,” she said ina low 
voice, 

He looked at her with raised syebrows, 
as.f he did not need any confirmation of 
Lady Ferndale’s opinion. 

“Yes; she seems to be inciined to pay 
hina sume attention, I underetand that she 
has asked him to this—this gathering. 
Uader the ciroumstances, perhaps you had 
beller treat him as % chance acquaintance, 
a. d—er—not compietely cut bim as I desir- 
6d you todo,” 


Norab’s heart beat fast, butshe wisely 


‘kept sient and merély bowed her head. 


Treat Cyril as a chance acquaintance! 

She repsated the words to herself as she 
rau Upstairs, and bis name was on her lips 
48 806 Opened the door of her boudoir, 

Then she siopped short, for Bacca South 
Was silting at the tabie at needie work. 

She \ooked up demurely as Norab enter- 
ed, then bent over her needlework again. 

“Why, Becca, you poor girl, have you 
been working all this time?’”’ 

Yer, wy lady,’’ said Becca. 

“And tnis lovely afternoon, too!’ ex- 
ciaimed Norah pityingly. “Pray run out 
and get a little fresh air,” 

Toen when Secca, witha gesture as if 
she were thankful to change Ler position, 
kl up and left the room, Norah threw her- 
seif into ber chair beside the window, and 
have herself up to the joy, the unspeak- 
4b.6 delignt of thinking of “bim,” 

Cyril waiked bome upon air, He stopped 
S-veral times jast as Morah had done, but 
to ask himself what be had ever done to 
Gd serve such happiness, 

Norah bis! It seemed too good to be true, 
& a to assure himself tnat be was not 
Greaming he took out the faded rose and 
Kissed it. 

Norab bis! The thought was so huge, so 
Overwhelining, that he could scarcely rea- 
‘#5 it, and he entered the littie sitting- 
roo in @ kind of blissful dream, 

Two letters were lying on the table, One 
was @ prettily-worded little note an invita 
Non from Lady Ferndale, and his first 
thought as he read it was: 

‘‘Will Norsh be there?’’ 
iuding that, at any rate, there was a 

f her being present, he sat down 

t6 an acceptance. Tnen he opened 
\her jetter, 


a 





It was from the ‘true, tried” friend, Jack 
Wealey. 


“Dear Cyril,” it ran,—“If you have any 
sanity remaining come upat once, Busl- 
ness,—Jaox,”’ 


Atanother time—say yesterday, for in- 
stance—Cyril would have decided that be 
had no sanity ieft, and would bave refused 
to leave the neighborhood of his goddess; 
but now things had changed. 

Norah was bis, and he only waited for the 
big success he spoke of to her to goto the 
earl and ask for her. Business had sud- 
denly become of novel importance to 
Master Cyril. 

He decided that he would go up at once— 
that is, to-morrow morning. Then he 
asked himself how he sbould let Norab 
know. 

He could not write, lest the letter should 
failintothe earl’s hands, and he wasnt 
likely to repeat the mistake of sending a 
message by any third person, as he had 
done before, 

“If I go up by the first train,’ he mused, 
“T shall be able to be back by night. Who 
knows, I may stand a chance of catching a 
glimpse of my darling! | will neither send 
& message nor write to her,’”’ 

As is usual with men—and artists especi- 
ally—when they are happy, he sat up late 
that night smoking. and tninking and 
dreaming of Norah, but in the morning he 
started for the early train. 

He had got within sight of the station, 
end was feeling for his watch when he 
found that he had left it behind bim. 

In changing his everyday waistooat for 
one more presentable and leas paint stained 
be had taken out bis watob and @ ring, and 
placed them on the manteisnelif of tue sit- 
ting room that ‘he mignt not forget’ them, 
with the usual result. 

As be remembered that now and again 
cbance waylarers dropping in attbe inn 
sometimes made their way, by mistake, 
into the ilttle room, he felt annoyed with 
bimself, and half stopped, wondering 
whetber be should bave time to run back. 

At that moment a pink dress fliited out 
of one of the cottages opposite which he 
was standing, aod Becca South tripped past 
throwing bim a smile, 

It occurred to him that he would send a 
word o! caution to Mra, Brown about the 
watch, and he called to Bocca. 

Sone stopped, and came back and looked 
up at him sideways. 

“Did you call, sir?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ be said burriedly, for ne fancied 
he heard the train. “Look here, Becca, 
l’ve left my watch on the mantel-shelf at 
the inn. Are you going that way?” 

She nodded, still eyeing him like a jack- 
daw, 

‘*Yoa, I’m going up to the Court, past the 
inn.” 

“Well, then,” he said, “will you be so 
kind as to go in and ask Mrs, Brown to take 


tne Watch upstairs to my bedroom? Some- 


one may come in—you understand?” 

“Yes, 1 know,’ she assented with a nod, 
“1711 do it.” 

“Tnank you, Beoca,’”’ he said. “I seem 
doomed to give you trouble,’’ 

And he laid ois hand on her shoulder, 
and nodded and am.:led at her gratefaily. 

‘*By Jove, there’s the train,” he excialin- 
ed inthe same breath, and started off ata 


run. 
Becca went down the road, and entered 


the bar of the inn—if anything so unlike 
an ordinary barcan beso cailed—but it 
was empty, and she was about to call Mrs, 
Brown, when she closed ber lipssuddenly, 
and on tiptoe approached the sinmall passage 
that led to the sitting-room, 

Neither Mrs, Brown nor the servant was 
in sight, and Beoca’s biack eyes flasheu 
through the open door all over the sitting: 
room. 

Its artistic litter was something novel wv 
her, and excited her curiosity, and after 
moment or two of listening she stole softly 
inside, 

She flitted toand fro, more likea jick 
daw than ever, casting swift glances a the 
sketches and canvases, and turizing over 
the books and knick-knacks wuich were 
strewn about the room; then she went w 
the mantel piece, 

Toe watch was there, and she took it up 
and looked atit. As shedid sothe cuain 
dragged down the ring which, alter the 
manner of rings, rolled accross tue room, 

Away went Becca in pursuit, and after a 
short seareb ebe found it under the sola, 

lt wasa plain band of gold with we 
initials O. 5.on it, which Oyril bad ina 
moment of preoccupation scratched upon 
it with his penknife. 


Becoa turned it over and looked at it, ther 
she tried it on one finger after another u 
she found that it fittedtne little one, a 


tben held up ber hand and gazed it it aj 





miringly, thinking how nicely it showed 
off her s!im band. 

Bve like, she passed from the admiring 
to the covetous mood, 

He hed said nothing sbout a ring; per- 
haps he bad forgotten-ail about it, and if— 
if she should keep it, he would conclude 
that he bad lost it. It was a beautiful ring, 
but no doubt a gentieman like Mr. Burne 
did not set much value on it, 

While she was iooking and lovging and 
hesitating, Fate lent the evil one ite aid, 
just as it had dons in the matter of Cather- 
ine’s photograph, Becoa heard Mrs, Brown’s 
voice in the kitchen, She startea ap and 
tried to pull the ring off her finger, bat it 
stuck fast, In aspasm of terror least she 
should be discovered in the room, she 
darted through the passage into the bar, 
waited a woment, then, still tugging at the 
ring under her apron, passed into the road. 
B>fore she bad gone twenty yards the ring 
came off, and witha feeling of relief she 
turned, intending to replace it, Bot as she 
neared the bar door, she stopped and heal- 
tated. Afterall, the worst wasover. She 
bad taken the ring, and she might just as 
well keep it. 

Sbe siipped it into her pockets and began 
to sing, and, stil singing, stopped s few 
paces from the inn door, Then sbe called 
out 'Mre Brown!” and after a moment or 
two the landiady came intothe bar, Beoca 
walked toward the door as if she had only 
that second arrived, 

“Ou, Mra, Brown,” she eaid, “Mr. Burne 
asked me to come and tell youto take bis 
watch upstairs, I forget wuether he asid 
be’d lef. it om the mantelisheif or on the 
table, but be sa’a in tue sitting-room.”’ 

‘Dear me, yes,’’ said Mrs Brown, ‘That's 
just iike bim; he’s 80 careless and forget- 
ful. Some of these days be’ll lose some- 
hing, and honest fuiks will getthe biawe. 
Bulthere, be’s an artist gentieman, and 
what oan you expeot?’”’ she added, raising 
ber Voice a8 8Le went into the sitting-room., 

‘Te it there all right?’’ oried Beooa in ber 
C.6ar (rebie, 

“Yos, all right, and tbank you, Beoca 
South!” calied back Mrs. Brown, and Beo 
Cs went on her way singing like the inno- 
cent light-Learted giri she was, 

. * * a * o 

Oyril did not buy a paper, but sat in the 
corner of the carriage by the open window 
and thought of Norah, and bis reverie was 
80 peasant aod engrossing that he started 
with surprise when tue train arrived at 
Paddington, 

He was in 80 great a hurry to get his bual- 
ness done and return to Santleigh—and 
Norah—that be did not get on an omnibus 
as a poor artist should, but called a cab, 

Jack Wesley's cuambers were in Win- 
choster-street, S:rand, and the first thing 
Cyril saw as the cab stopped was his friend’s 
nead at the open window. 

He waved Jack a greeting, and stood at 
the door of the Cuam bers with oulstretched 
band. 

“Behold, he cometh, clothed and in bis 
right winal’’ be said oynicaliy, but with a 
pleasant suile, 

Oyril wrung his band and looked into 
the grave, earnest eyes affectionately. 

“Yes, dear oid Jack, 1 have come,’’ he 
Bald. 

“And in such haste that you bave hired a 
Chariot. Was it the burning desire to reach 
me, Or bave you discovered & gold mine in 
Santieigt?’ and he went back to his writ- 
ing table, but sat astride his chair, and 
leaning bis elbows co the back loomed up 
at Oyril with a smile, 

Cyril's face flushed, and a giad light 
fisshed into his eyes, 

“Yes, Jack,’’ be seid, ‘and something 
even better than thail’’ 

“Oa!’’ 

Tne monosy liable dropped like a stone, 

“indeed! Tuen you might have spared 
yoursel! the trouble of rushing up on the 
vuell and contemptibie bitof business I’ve 
got for you.”’ 

Cyril iaughed, 

“Dear 0.0 Jack!” he sald, laying bis band 
onthe broad suoulderand svaking Lim, 
‘How 1 ve uiiased that cynical voice of 
yours! Why, it seems ages since we parted 
justead of days—ages!l’’ 

His voice softeued, 

‘But teil me ail about ll; what's the row, 
oid fellow?” 

Jack balanced bis chair and s retched to 
the tabie fora ietter, ‘Here's « note from 


Moses; Le’il buy the other picture, ‘The 
Siver S ream.’ ” 
‘NJ! exciaimed Oyril. 


“Yea; aud give you what you ask, buton 





Newall was a well-known patron of art, 
and his approval set the sign manual op n 
& picture, and the painter who obtained bis 
lordebip’s good word might regard himself 
a2 made: the pubilo in all things artistic fs 
like @ flock of sheep, and must bave its 
beli-wether. Lord Newhall had but w set 
the lead and the sheep followed, 

“By Jovel"” muttered Uyril, “So Lord 
Newhall fancied ‘The Silver Stream.’ 
Well, 1 thought there might be something 
In it.” 

Jake Wesley smiled, 

“Very niccly put, Goon, young man; 
your modesty is thrown away in this shop! 
Yes, he has bought the picture on oondi- 
tion that you paint another for nim."’ 

Oyril stared and laughed. 

If everyone made that conditien, Jack; | 
would ve a miliionsire,”’ 

Jack nodded, 

**Yoa, it sounds ratber insaae, doesn’t it? 
Bat there’s reason in bis madness, He 
wants you to paint a bit of the seashore 
outside bis place in Brittany. 

“In Brittany,” echoed Oyril, and his face 
fell, 

“What is your objection to Brittany, ny 
friend?” he aaked, 

“Tbatit’s not in England,’’ replied Cyril 
thoughtfully. 

“That's more Brittany’s wisfortane than 
ita fault, and you oan scarcely expect Lord 
Newall to moveit over here; or do you 
expect it?’’ 

Oyril sat astride a obair in front o!f Jack's 
and leant bis chin on bis arins. 

“In B itteny,’’ he repeated. ‘‘How—how 
long will it take me?’’ 

‘Now being an artist—thank a merciful 
Heaven!—ocan’t say,’’ replied Jack. ‘‘Wuat 
on @@rth oan it matter to you Low long it 
takes you?’’ 

It does matter,’’ saia Oyril gravely. 

Jack Wesiey shrugged his shoulders, 

(TO BB COMTINUBD. | 

A QUEEN # WakDROBs, —An inventory 
takou in tue year 1600 of tue wardrobe o! 
Queen E isabeth enuavies us to estimate ihe 
sumptuous attire with which the Virgin 
Queen at once delighted and astouished 
uer subjecta, 

She had at the date named 9 robes, 126 
kirtles, «69 gowns (round, ioose ani 
Frenob). 136 foreparta, 125 petticoats, 27 
fans, 96 cloaks, 83 save guards, 85 doublets, 
and 18 lap mantios, Her gowns were of 
the richest and costliest material—purpie, 
gold tissue, crimson satin, oloth of gold, 
cloth of silver, white velvet cloth and sat- 
ins of dove-oolor, drake-ocolor, horse fiesh- 
color, and a very popular color, known ia 
those olden times as ‘ lady-biush.’’ Some 
of the Queen’s dresses are worthy of spec- 
fal note. We select a few of the moat re- 
markable. A frock of silver cloth, cheq- 
uered with red silk like bird’s eyes, with 
demi-sleeves, a cut of crimson velvet 
twisted on with silver, and lined with 
crimson velvet, 

A French kirtie of white satin, cut ail 
over, embroidered with loops, flowers, and 
clouds of Venice gold, silver, and silk. The 
forepart of one dress was white satin, em- 
broidered very fine, with border of the 
aun, moon, and other signs and planeta of 
Venice gold, silver, and silk of sundry 
colors, with a border of beasts beneath, 
likewise embroidered, O.her gowns were 
adorned with bees, files, spiders, worms, 
trunks of trees, pansies, oak leaves, and 
mulberries; whileésome were resplendent 
with rainbows, suns, clouds, fountaina,and 
flames of fire. Hor buttons were of fantas- 
tic device,some being in the shape of 
flowersand butterfiles, and those on one 
gorgeous dress were in tne similitude of 
paradise, Altogether, the Virgin Queen, 
when arrayed in all her glory, must have 
resernbied a preliminary edition of the 
“History of Animated Nature.” 

eae <r ae 

THe PReTROLEUM INDUSTRY. —Some in- 
teresting figures bave appeared in connee 
tion with the petroleum Industry, Toe 
present annual production ls avout 2 00. 
006 000 gallons, of which about one hatin 
produced in the United States, The +s 
pian region of Baku produces about 420,- 
000 000 gallons, and many ofthe wells Lave 
bed to be closed because the oll could not 
bheteken away, Gailicla produces about 
36 000 000, Burmah «bout 7 000000, and 
Caueue about 25 000 000 galio.s, 

- ——_—_ 
Tue vody of Lucy Z.rave, the Mexican 


drawt, who died recently on @ railroad 
train in tne West was shipped by rail to 
Mexico, but was heid at KE. Pasco, Texas, 
until the Mexican cvgtoin LOUR6 Was paid 


an iuoport tax of $50 
" ——— oe tst— 
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IN DESOLATION, 


BY«w rr, 





My heart was ead when she was gone, 
And from my iife a silver light 

D paried, leaving me sione 
In misery's dara and troubied night. 


And shall Lever see her more? 
(oh ‘hat ehe were bat with me now, 
Toat Il might claep her asof yore, 
Aud ail my fervent love avow! 


Hier pletured lipe I fondly «lea, 
lo fancy clasp ber slender watat, 
And drink anew each vinous biles 
‘Twas vonce my happiness to taste, 


Hut soon, alas the pleasure's own, 


Too soon te darkea'’d fancy’s light; 
At moonbeame fade on waters lone, 
It dies la desolation’s night, 
—— 





The Drury Burglar. 





BY T. lL. 





up, and of which eat the age of nineteen 
| became the wiatress, is situated ina 
onely district of Moorsbire, It jaa very 
old-faasnioned house, for its stone walls 
were ralsed three hundred years and more 
ago; and although each of iny snoestors, 
in turn, did something towards modera!lz- 
ing it, the dear old place retains ite quaint 
characteriatios to this day. 
ltisalarge rambiing building, full of 
nw ke an! windings that served we and 
my sisters exoellontly inour hide-aud- 
week days; and one of ite curiosities is es 


|" KE OLw bouse in which I was brought 


‘priest's bole’ —a good-siged recess in the 
wali of one of tue bedroomea, the Opening 
of woleb is concealed by « panel iu the 


walnescot 
luo secret of removing this panei tis 


ki wn only tloone or two members of my 
famty and myself, ‘Tne roome in the house 
areoof al sorte of shpapes and sig.a, Tuere 
ac twelve bedroome, 


Three of these are very large, and each 
In provided with # dressing-room; the reat 
are tnpostiy of medium size, but two are 
scarcely larger than big ciosets, All tne 
bed) Ooulm, «xcept these two little ones aud 
two iarge altios, are on the same floor, The 
way to tho. attice and the tiny rooma is, 
like t.espiier’s, “up a winding stair.’’ 

Atithe time when the little episode bap- 
pened that lam about to relate, aone of 
these attic roo.u8 Were CocUupléed, 

‘They were stored witb all manner of 
lumber, as well as with some bite of anti- 
qiated beautiful furniture, that was put 
eside until tue coming of a capable cabinet- 
inaker, Who couid mend without marring 
it. 

My sistera and I were orphans, We had 
beeu brought up by anold uncle and bis 
slep-sister, Ou iny uncle’s death, he left 
each of us #« comfortable little sum of 
money, and to meé,in addition, the old 
mmavor-Louse which bad always been our 
bome and was known by the name of The 
Grey House, 

The o'd iady, Aunt Rochel, lived with us 
as Our Chaperon; but | was commander-in. 
chlef of the ost. biishmeot 

My sister Marion was next to me, and 
followed del cate, tender little Eveline. 
Marion and I were within a year of each 
otuer in age, and at this particular Opriat- 
nas | was twenty-one, Marion twenty, and 
Eveline just seventeen, 

Our old aunt was very infirm—she was 
well over seventy. We had four house- 
hold servante—all women—oook, house- 
maid, pariorinaid, and our own special at- 
tendaot, a sort of lady's-nald tn practice, 
though notulng so floe by profession, 

A «reat event bad lately happened in my 
lite. LT headin the summer become enga- 
ged to Willle Munroe, an officer in the 
Koyal Engineers, He was coming to spend 
Christ as with us, bringing his brotber 
and a friend, 

Webad been busy all the week witb 
our Christinas preparations, which bad to 
be very extensive, for our bouse was 
siiuated quite ihirty miles from the near- 
68( town, and we bad, in the winter, to get 
in enormous suppiles of provisions and 
every possible necessity and oomfort of 
life, 

The roads were so bad that ina snowy 
winter we were almost entirely out off 
fro civiligation. A little bamlet, cailed 
Hernudean, iay about eight miles off. From 
this we obtained our butcher’s meat and 


Hel. 








The farm was managed by « worthy man 
and bis wife, Jacob and Annie Manning. 
The cowboy, Enoch, lived with them. The 
stables and coach-bouse were at some little 
distance from the bouse; and the coachman 
lived with bis family in a cosy cottage be- 
side them. 

All these preliminaries are necessary that 
you may understand how wecame to be 
situated as we were in that bitter Christ- 
mas week, fifteen years ago, 

Wehad been up until late, decorating 
the house with boily, yew,and box. Obrist 
mas fell on Thursday; Willie was coming 
on Wednesday; and the first two days o! 
t eweek wereto be devoted entirely to 
our preperations, 

We nad Leen busy since breaxfast-time 
on Monday, and I was so tired when I 
wentto bed thatno sooner did my head 
touch the pillow than I fell fastasieep. It 
must have beeu about two o’clock when | 
was startied from my siumbera by I know 
not what. 

it wae bardly asound, hardly even a 
rastiing. Itbink it was rather the oon- 
sciousness of a presence in the room, I am 
not at all a coward, 

Nature bad endowed me with a perfect 
eetof nerves and plenty of spirit Iam 
grateful to her, for from my beart | pity 
those who are constitutionally timid, They 
cannot heip their fears, nor yielding to 
them, and yet they are the objects of 
ridicule, 

1 was eo startled by this unknown some- 
thing toat l sprang out of bed asl woke, 
and then | was almost certain | did hear a 
quick, soft movement inthe room at the 
arthest corner from me, E 

Oo that side of the room stood my dres 
sing-tabie, and there, too, was the door 
1eading into my dressing-room, As fast as 
i could mnove, I rusbed acrossthe room, 
My candlestick and matcbes stood on the 
dressing table, and tbe first thing necessary 
in that pitouy darkness wasa light. 

I struck a match and looked round the 
room, Everything was just as 1 bad left i 
on going tu rest. But 1 could not persuade 
inyeelf that my disturbance had been the 
effect of a fancy in my dreams. Nor could 
i think it was caused by a nigot-tide visitor 
tu the shape of a muuse, 

The soft, sudden movement had been 
uvade by some larger creature—ea buman 
veing, too, 1 could nave deciared, 1 quick- 
ly fangon my warm quilited dressing- 
gown, and looked about fora weapon of 
defence, 

All 1 could think of wasa curious Indian 
weapon Willie nad given me, Ite bead 
was equare, the corners very sharp, 

Wiiile toid meit would desl a deadly 
vlow. Asl seized my club, a thought 
came into my head that made me laugh at 
my excitement. 

Perbaps Eveline, my delicate, nervous 
sister, who slept in the next room to mine, 
was walking in her sleep, as she used to 
do in childhood, I must move cauticusiy 
and shade the light, leat I should suddenly 
oonfront and terrify her. 

Stil holding my ciub, I moved softly 
through my dressing-room, which had ay 
outer door on the Janding. The door was 
pow ajar. 1 bad, 1 knew for certain, left it 
closed, 

Eveline’s door was fast shut, I placed 
my candle on a bracket outside, so that | 
might not frighten her by my sudden ap- 
pearance, Then 1 went soitly to her bed- 
side, She was sieeping quietly as an 
infant, 

1 brought my lightin, bolding it behind 
tne curtain of her bed, and saw that the 
room was in perfect order. Her alippers 
were neatly placed together; the vedclothes 
were ainoothly spread, 

Clearly she bad not been up, 1 left the 
room, and stood on the landing, debating 
as to my next step. The landing is square 
and large, How often we had romped on it 
in childhood! The ‘‘winding stair’ led up 
from it to tne floor above, 

The door of wy aunt’s room and of Mar- 
ion’s, and the spare bedrooms, opened up- 
on it. Attbe side away from me were 
three steps leading on toa passage, lon, 
and narrow, where the other rooms were 
Here the servants slept, 

Atright angles to these steps was the 
head of the staircase leading to the ground 
floor, Everything wae as still as death. 

Nothing, however, cou/d have persuaded 
me at that moment that I bad been deceived 
as to the invasion of my room. 

l turned back and searched it thorough. 
ly, looking behind the window -ourtains, 
inside the great nahogavy wardrobe, under 


pose, nor did I think I was doing anything 
silly or unnecessary. I felt absolutely con- 
vinced that I was not the victim of an iliu- 
sion. 

Moving very gently, lest 1 should dis- 
turb the others, | entered in turn each of 
the bedrooms on my floor. My old aunt 
always burned a night-ligbt, so tbat I could 
venture in without fear of introduciog my 
light and disturbing ber. 

Marion slept soundly. I looked all over 
room. I was not afraid of awakening ber. 
She is no more nervous than Iam, All 
was right here, too. My search in the 
empty rooms and in the servants’ apart. 
mente was equally fruitiess, 

What a houseboid of heavy sleepers we 
were! Certainly The Grey House would 
be a burglar sa adise in that re-pect. 

I really began to fos! ashamed of my ex- 
citement, It was bitterly cold, too, I was 
shivering all over, The wind must have 
shifted since I went to bed. 

I raise’ the blind of a window in the 
passage, and behold! the greund and every- 
thing without was veiled in white. 

The snow was coming. Ob, if it would 
only wait to come in its fulness after 
Willie’s arrival! Suppose the roads were 
blocked! 

Should I continue my search? For a mo- 
ment the thought of my snug couch was 
too enchanting; but I cannot endure not to 
settle a mystery to my satisfaction. I went 
downatairs, into every room. The doors 
were all properly barred and boited. I un- 
did each one in turn, and searched tbe 
apartment, 

Then cametbe kitchens. All was still; 
nothing wrong. Ae i was passing through 
the front kitchen, 1 noticed one circum- 
stance that struck me asodd. A plate and 
knife and fork lay on the middie table, 
Chicken bones were on the plate; crumbs 
of bread were scattered on the tabie, 

A salt.cellar, with no spoon, however, 
stoud by the plate, This little circumstance 
made me ratber angry. If cook had par- 
taken of cold chicken for supper, why bad 
she not put away the signs of her repast? 
Sve knew that I could not bear anytning to 
be leftabout. Besides,she wasa tidy wo 
man berself, Perbaps the transgressor was 
one of the others, 

By this time I wasso cold that] really 
could not stay upa moment longer. | 
looked at the staircase leading to the rooms 
uoder the roof as 1 regained the landing, 
out I could not persuade myseif to invade 
those frigid regions, 

I began now to think that, afterall, I bad 
really been mistaken. 

Two minutes after I was asleep again, 
bappier than those people who, once dis- 
turbed, cannot sleep again for hours, 

Next morning, when I drew up my 
blinds, my eyes rested On an expanse of 
snow, i could not have believed it posal- 
ble that 80 much snow could have fallen in 
so short a time. 

It was banked halfway up my unsbutter. 
ed windows; theone from which 1 was 
gazing was protected by jutting stonework. 
And atill the snow was falling, falling 
thickly, as if it meant never again to 
atop, 

When | went downstairs adoleful tale 
reached my ears. Great snowdrilts were 
piled against the side of the house in which 
the kitchens were. With ail their force 
the women bad been unable to move the 
back door, which opened outwards, 

Enoch had come up witha large supply 
of milk, but his news was far from cheer. 
ing. 

Jacob thought it was going to be as had 
as that time in the thirties, when The Grey 
House was shut off for a week or more 
from a | approach, 

Enoch promised to return inthe after- 
noon with more milk and a supply of but- 
ter. He bad cleared a road up to the 
the kitchen, but the snow kept drifting 
again in that direction, and in an bour ali 
his work was undone, 

After breakfast I went for my dally con 
sultation with cook. We congratulated 
ourselves on our large store of provisions, 
Besides ordinary household supplies, I bad 
ordered ina stock of tinned meate and 
fruite, and a supply of preserved milk. 

Oook bad a surprise in store forme. On 
suggestion that a certain cold fow], left in- 
tact from dinner the day before, should be 
served for lunch, she exclaimed: 

“Why, ma’am, it’sall gone. 1 thought 
you knew,.”’ 

“What can you mean, cook?”’ 


work, and taken a bit of supper.’’ 

“Eating from one plate?” said I, too 
inuch amused to be offended. 

“That’s it, ma’am. I couldn’t make 
nothing of that. And, ma’am,” continued 
cook lowering her voice toa confidential 
undertone, ‘1 can’t think that I left the 
kitchen-door unlocked last night. I never 
did such athing ia my life before. But, 
sure as anything, when I came down, there 
it was, unlocked,’’ 

“How do you think it happened?”’ 
‘Indeed, ina’am, I’m puzzled beyond 
everything.” 

‘Do the maids know?”’ 

“No, They were sotaken up with the 
Orifta, I didn’ttell them, They are silly 
young things; like to be nervous.’’ 

“Right oook. 1 don’t think you were 
likely to forget the door,”’ 

“No, ma’am. Do you think——” 

“You are pretty plucky, aren’t you, 
oook?”’ 

**]’m no coward, ma’am.”’ 

‘*Well, let us keep our witsabout us. The 
maids may think we atethe fowl, Itisa 
little queer, I think.’ 

I breathed nota word to anyone of my 
midnight awakening, and we all tried to be 
as cheerful as we could, though toe snow 
kept falling, falling, and every hour made 
itiess possible for Willie to spend his 
Christmas with us, 

That night I had no disturbance, but in 
the morning I made a dreadful discovery. 
My jewel-box had been broken open, and 
everytuing of vaiue removed from it. 
There it was gaping vacantiy at me on the 
table, : 

1 was so aghast with this horrible sight 
that 1 stood motionless for a moment, 
Sevoral treasures that Willie hada given 
me were init, Were they lostto me for 
ever? 

This thought made me turnto find my 
watch, which I always put under my pil- 
low in its case, It was gone! My blood 
turned cold. That man for whom I had 
searched in vain the nigit before had 
actuaily stolen my watch from ander my 
very pillow. 

Then the firerushed into ry veins. I 
would be even with him, I wouid find 
him. For inside our house be must be, It 
was as impossible to leave as it wasto ap- 
proach it now. 

Marion came into my room the next mo- 
ment. 1 saw from her look that something 
had bappened. 

‘Lina, every scrap of my jewelry bas 
been stolen; and how can anyone have got 
into the bouse last night?’ 

Itoid her my story, andIdo think we 
were both more angry at our loss than 
alarmed about the tbhisf or thieves, 

‘¢We'll tind him, en, Marion?”’ 

‘Yes, and keep our counsel, Lins,’’ 

‘af wecan. We don’t know what's to 
come,” 

Indeed, no; cook had more news for us, 
The plate chest had been stripped during 
the night. Sne had wisely kept this dis- 
covery to herself. Wetbree vowed ven- 
geance and secrecy, 

Of course, all communication with the 
farm, even with the stables, was now com- 
pletely severed. We entered upona stale 
of seige, thankful for our tinned miik and 
meats. 

‘‘We sball have to be carefal of them, 
too, ma’am. 1 thin« you will findan early 
dinner best, just for the present, and do 
without ilunch Who knows how long wé 
may be shut up here? And,ma’am—i bard- 
Ly know bow to tell you—’tis the strangest 
thing that did ever bappen in my life, The 
rest of the game-pie—and you kouow very 
littie of it was taken—is gone from the 
larder, every scrap ot it.’’ 

“Tne burglar bas good tyste, cook.’ 

“Oan you understand it, ma'am?’ 

‘No, indeed. Ali ican teil is that be is 
snowed up in the house with us, and in- 
tends to keep bimeelf from starving.’ 

‘Laws, ma’am! do you resily think 
thai?’’ 

‘“*Woat else can I think? Do not breath 4 
word, ovok, 1 mean to find him, You will 
help us?” 

“Tnat will J, ma’am, I should like 
see the man | am afraid o!!’’ 

And, indeed, cook’s tall tigure and robust 
frame were enough to inspire confience 10 
tue moat timid. 

{ went away to consult with Marion, 
promising cook 1 would return to teli ber 





She told me that not asocrap of the fowl! 
was left, except the bones on a piate on the 
ki chen table, 








We baked at home, of course, We kept 
¥e, Lorses, pixs, and fowls; but the little 
: ‘ ging t The Grey House was a 
{1 t, and I[ bad heard 
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miny bed, and even up the great square old- 
asbionec chimney. 

Phen I determined to do what it certain 
y required some nerve to go throug 
would go allover the bouse alone. Not 


for an instant did I filnch from my pur- 


“Who can have eaten it?” 
i Why, ma’em, to tell you the truth, 
| seid cook, reddening {, and we a 


nought that you and the other young 
adies had beer hungry after your bard 


our plans, 
“How are we tokeep that man outol 
Eveline’s room, Linda? it would kill ber 


if she were (o have any trignt.”’ 
“We must make some excuse to take! 
into one of our rooms, There is no attrac: 


er 
jon now forour burgiar,’’ said 
fully. 

And auntie? 

I might make some excuse I 
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in her room. I'll see, Meantime, Marion, 
we’re not going to let that man bave it all 
hisown way?” 

“No, indeed; we'll find him, But what 
shall we do with him, even if we bind him 
band and foot?” 

‘‘Lock him up In the cellars until we can 
get some men to come and carry him off.’’ 

‘Linda, really you know I’m not afraid; 
butit is very strange, isn’t it? How can 
we ever bavea moment’s peace until we 
fiod him?” 

“We will begin at once. After lunch is 
the best time. Evie will be sitting with 
auntie; the maids will be busy.’’ 

So l arranged with oook that at three 
precisely we would meet in my dressing- 
room, and thence proceed at one to the up- 
per regions of the house, where it seemed 
most likethat the burglar would be lying 
concealed, 

I noviced that Marion’s spirits fell con- 
siderably after this arrangement was made, 
and soon learned the real cause of ber 
anxious looks, 

‘Lina,do you remember a silly story 
we beard rawors of when we were cbii- 
dreu? Unacie Ralph would not let it be 
told us, and we only heard fragments, It 
was about one of the rooms upstairs ’’ 

“The haunted chamber?’ | cried, laugh- 
ing. ‘*Do you koow, Marion, | inspected 
tust apartment about ten days ago. | wrote 
aswory to read aloud in the gioaming on 
Coristinas Eve, and wanted to give acir- 
cumstantial account of tne surroundings of 
my g' ostly hero,”’ 

“On, Linda!’’ almost screamed Marion; 
“bow could you dare?’”’ 

‘‘1t is all bare and empty, very cobweb- 
by, but not at all weird,” 

‘I’m glad you told me, for I really was 
rathered frigutened at the idea of a ghost, 
A burylar is nothing to him!’’ 

At three o’clock we started on our expe- 
dition, 1 leading the way witb a candle in 
my band, 

AsI pushed open the door of the first 
room, @ gust of wind biew out my light; 
but] bad matches ready, and we began 
our tour of inspection, 

The rooms on the first floor all opened 
intoope another, The first contained a 
miscélianeous collection of boxes, trunks, 
old carpets, and all varieties of cast aside 
or reserved household properties, 

In the next was our spindie-legged 
furniture and a dilapidated spinet, It 
seemed to me that one or two broken-leg- 
ged chairs were missing, butI could not 
be sure, 

Beyond lay the two little empty roomr, 
the farthest being the haunted chamber of 
our establishment, e 

A8 8000 as we entered the nearer of these 
two little rooms I perceived a curious 
smell, | baraly could say of what it remind- 
ed me at the instant, 

Next moment aringing sh iek broke 
from Marion, and sbe fell tainting in cook’s 
aris, 

Cook herself, deacly pale, looked as if 
she were aboutto follow my sister’s ex- 
awple, 

“'Tis the sme!) of the sulphur, ma’am,” 
she cried; ‘the ghost’s smell, On, for pity’s 
sake; let us be gone!”’ 

I caught Marion from her falling arms, 
and wade her hold the candlestick, though 
she trembled sothbat the lignt went out 
directly. 

We groped our way down, and I sudden- 
ly remembered what the smell was that 
had greeted our nostrils, In our womanish 
household it was an unwonted one enough; 
but it was none other than that of the barm- 
le88 weed, tobacco, 

Marion’s fainting-fit lasted so long, and 
cook was so disabled, that my hands were 
full forthe restof the day. At night we 
mimade some excuse for carrying out our 
plans of guarding the weaker members of 
our housevoild,. 

I determined to finish my investigations 
alone next day. My assistants were ready 
enough to deal with the material world. 
They dared not venture into the region of 
the supernatural, 

Yet that odor, lingering in my memory, 
assured me that we nad been on the point 
of penetrating into the burgiar’s retreat. 
For the night we were at the mercy of the 
enemy. 

l tried to mount guard, but sleep over- 
took me,and I passed a very peaceful 
night, 

In the morning cook bad a fresh loss to 
report. Our store cupboard had been in- 
vVaded. A Paysandu tongue was gone, a 
.oaf had been taken also, and the silver 
Spoons and the few other silver articles we 
bad in daily use had also disappeared. The 


piated things bad been left by the aiscrimi- 
lating thief 
hé morning we searched all therooms | 


6 inbabited portion of the bouse, In 





one of the spare rooms, the one prepared 
for Willie, was the *priest’s bole,’’ 

I thought it worth while to look in this, 
though it seemed improbable enough that 
an Ordinary thief would know the secret 
of the aperture; this man was no ordinary 
thief, 

Marion only was with me when I pres- 
sed my band to the panel inthe way my 
uncle had taught me. li flew open, dis- 
closing the large empty recess. 

1t was absolutely bare; nothing was in it 
save a precious relic or two left by its last 
occupant, which we had too much venera- 
tion for the past ever to remove. 

As 1] was putting back the panel, Marion 
Gave a littie start, and clung nervously to 
me. She had not yet recovered from ber 
alarm of the previous day. 

“What is it, dear?” I said. 

“Nothing; | fancied I heard a slight 
rustic, that waeall, Only wy fancy. Lina, 
could anyone concealed in that hiding- 
place let himself out?” 

“Yes, but with great difficulty. Tne 
secret was closely kept, I will show you, 
Uncie taught me,” 

lagain pressed the panel,and while 1 
was showing my sister the secret of the 
spring, I, too, fancied I heard a quiet move- 
ment behind us, I looked sharply round, 
Not a sign or sound of anything. Psbaw! 
Was 1 growing nervous too? 

‘Marion, I’m going up to that rocm this 
afternoon. Don’t look so frightened; 1 am 
a match for the ghost. Youcan be on the 
look-out. If I’m long in returning, or you 
hear any screams or pistol shots, you can 
come to the rescue,”’ 

Marion tried to disuade me, but all in 
vain, 

When I reached the little room, in the 
afternoon, no odors, ghostly or savory of 
the smoking-room, greeted me: but when I 
entered it I found proof enough of the 
burglar’s recent presence. 

Three broken chairs had, with some 
cushions and an old rug, been converted 
into acouch., The debris of the fowl lay 
on the floor; the tin that had contuined our 
tongue was there also, An old clay pipe 
was lying on the improvised couch. 

But where was the ocoupant? and would 
he return? Notif he could find another 
hiding-place, He had been there the day 
before, and had taken fright. Evidently be 
was a burglar who wished to avoid a per- 
sonal encounter. The thought gave me 
oourage. 

1 renewed my vigilance, That night I 
took turns in watching with Marion and 
cook, whosat up together. We wereall 
three certain that we had not once relaxed 
our watchfulness; yet, inthe morning, we 
found signs of a fresh raid upon our 
stores. 

At this rate wesbould be starved out; 
then the burglar could make his own 
terms, We made plans of all sorts. We 
watched day and night. 

We hid our provisions in al! sorts of out. 
of-the way cerners, and in separate divi- 
sions, yet some portion disappeared every 
day. 

we were no longer a!'raid of nightly in- 
vasions of our rooms, for almost every- 
thing of value had been taken by this 
time, 

At last it became sucn a mystery that we 
spoke to one another with bated breath,and 
thus actually managed to outwit the 
burglar as to our hiding-places, and, as we 
hoped, to starve him for at least twenty- 
four hours, on one occasion, 

One day I went into the room with the 
‘“‘priest’s hole,”’ disconsolately wondering 
when there woald be achance of Willie’s 
coming, 

Obristmas Day had been far from festive, 
and we seevied as far as ever from release 
from our, to say the least, uncomfortable 
position, 

I stood musing before the place where 
the hiding place lay bid, thinking {of those 
terrible bygone days. Suddenly I noticed 
that the secret panel did not lie even with 
the others, 

lt waa nearly, but not quite closed. I 
must have left it so the other day. I pres- 
sed it In the right mamner, and it was com- 
pletely closed again. That night—bow can 
words express the joy of it?—the (thaw 
began. 

I woke to a cheering drip, drip, and then 
neard the welcome sound of the falling of 
masses Of 8110w—‘‘avalanciies,’’ a8 we used 
to call them.—from the roof, 

Once it bad begun, the thaw set in rapid- 
ly. Inthe morning, just one week from 
the day of bis last visit, Enoch appeared. 
He was fallowed directly by Jacob and the 
coach uaa, 


’ 


They were all very wet froin their tram} 
| throughtne flooded roads 
After a grent many inquiries had paane 
Jacob sald 


“I couldn’t, however, ma’am, imagine 
how you got as far as the outhouse,” 

“We didn’t, Jacob.” 

‘Well, then, who did, I’d like to know? 
For the last three days there’s been smoke 
from the chimney, and muocb it puzsied us, 
1 cantell you, ma’am. I could see it from 
the top of the road, I couldn’t get nigher 
to you. Then Il thought maybap Stevens 
was busy at soime’at there. Buthe was 
snowed in too,” 

The building spoken of wasa large sort 
of wooden shanty, where my uncle used to 
busy himeelf in chemical experiments. It 
stood a short way from the house, and con- 
tained a fire-piace, shelves,a table, and 
obeira, 

A thought struck me, 

“Quick! Jacob: run with Stevens and 
Enoch, and aee!’’ 

They made a rusb, plunging up to their 
waists in the melting snow. Evidently 
something strange met their eyes. In a few 
uninutes they came back. 

Jacob carried in his hand a sheet of writ- 
ing paper, folded in three, The others had 
Various tins, all empty, and an old far 
cap. 

“Some chap’s been making his home 
there, it seems, ma’am. Has left this bit of 
writing for you,’’ 

The paper was, indeed, addressed in un- 
couth writing to ‘Miss Grabaw,”’ 

I give its contents, omitting only the 
peculiar orthography. 


“In return forthe hospitable entertain- 
ment | have received at Tae Girey House, I 
enciose a brief account of my week's #0- 
journ within your gates, First, let me ex- 
prese wy sincere admiration for the brave- 
ness you faced me with. You are a very 
high-spirited young lady, and I wish 1 
could bave met you face to face, That, 
thougb, would have been bad for me, not 
on account of the club—I could have dodg- 
ed that—but because you wouldn’t likely 
forget any face, 1 fancy. That first night 
was a near shave. You almost sprang upon 
me. I bad tocrouch and run along the 
fivor, I got safe back tothe ghost’s room 
and stayed there. Next night I had a littie 
chloroform to help me, so I got your watch 
quite easy, Woven | found you weren't 
afraid of ghosts neither, I thought I'd bet- 
ter decamp. I thought you were done 
with the room with the hiding-place, and 
stayed n the dressing-room of i. When I 
heard you coming. 1| sprang—bappily I’m 
pretty light—on the ca: opy above the bed, 
I watched you show the secret of the bhid- 
ing-place, and managed toopen it; bat lI 
got afraid I mightn’t do ita second time, 
so I left ita littie undone. You undid me 
then. How, I shali not tell you. I mana- 
ged, having got all 1 wanted, to tunnel a 
way through the snow to this nice littie 
house, but I had to make several expedit-. 
lons toand froto getall my things, I 
found a way in that did nicely, |] bave 
sustained, through you, one terrible, irre. 
parable loss; but | am fairly rewarded. | 
may a8 well say, too, that lowe my life to 
you, as I should never have got away over 
the moors that night.’’ 


Tbrt afternoon Willie arrived. Heand 
his companions had got as far as terndean, 
butthey could not comea yard farther, 
the roads being completely blocked, 

In the evening a sudden thought struck 
bim. He read the burglar’s letter oycer 
again, 

“Come and show me how toundo that 
pauel,’’ he said. 

We went ina body. Aas the panel sprang 
back, there lay disclosed all our jewels 
and my dear watcn. 

What interested Willie and the other 
two men most, bowever, was a small ool. 
lection of most ingenious *burgiing” tools: 
Evidently he had used this as « temporary 
hiding place, and had been checkmated by 
my act. 

Ot course we lost no time In telegraphing 
to the police, They came and compliment- 
ed meon my courage, &5. But to this day 
that burglar, has, toour knowledge, never 
been heard of again, 

eS 


LONG OONTINUED Strubpy.—The weari- 
ness of long continued study is proverbial. 
Its explanation is not far toseek. One por- 
tion of our entire being is 4) most excluaive- 
ly occupied, and the monotony of the pro- 
cess constitutes in large measure the cause 
of exbaustion, Ksllef uust accordingly 


be sougnt in rest, in the exercise of other 

functions, orin variation of the form of 

mental+xertion. Such timely and refresh- 
yy change enters into ail well-ordered 
ans of education. There is however in 
er at iy asteyvwe at whicl persistent | 
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Scientific and Useful, 

A LanD OLBARING MACHINE.—A Santa 
Roea, Oal., inventor pas devised a machine 
for clearing land that seems to possess 
considerable merit, At «a recent trial 
stumps and tree, which it would take an 
experienced and stalwart woodchopper 
halfa dsyto removefrom the soll, were 
dragged out bythe rootaintwoor three 
no!nutes, 

Lovs or Lirs.—A recent writer says 
that persons who earnestly desire to live 
can keep a mortal disease at bay much 
longer than those who are comparatively 
indifferent to their fate. A resolute deter- 
mination not to succumb Is, as every ariny 
surgeon knows, the salvation of many a 
wounded soldier, who without It would as- 
suredly die. 

GuTIA PKROHA AND INDIA RussER,— 
Many people think that gutta percha and 
India rubber are the same or very similar 
gums, This, bowever, isa mistake. India 
rubber le the solidified sep of a South 
American tree. Itisof a soft, gummy na- 
ture; nut tenacious, but very elastic; is 
easily decomposed by olly substances, and 
does not stand acids well. (tutta percha, 
whiocb is found only inthe Fast Indies, is 
obtained from the gutta tree. It isa brown- 
ish gum which solidifies by exposure to 
the alr, 

AN AUTOMATIO BOILER —An ingenious 
little device haa appeared which will put 
an end to one, at least, of the troubles by 
whioh the soul of the hcusewife im vexed. 
This consists of the automatic boiler,a littie 
clock, which oan stand on the range, with 
ite face divided into four spaces of a min- 
ute each, Setting the pointer at the min- 
ute or fraction which is required, the eggs, 
contained in a wire basket suspended from 
a lever connected with the clock, remain 
in the boiling water the required length of 
time, when a ratchet is uniatched and the 
wire basket is lifted out of the water. 

Tur TELSPHONE IN WaR.—It in an in 
teresting fact, which might become Iinpor- 
tant in case of wear, that the telephone fur. 
nishes a simple and r@ady means of inter- 
cepting secret telegraphic despatches with- 
out the knowledge of the operators, All 
that is necessary js to run a wire parallel 
with the telegraph line for a short distance, 
when the currents induced in this wire as 
the message ia sent reproduce the signal 
in the telephone. ‘The plan is attended by 
one difficulty, which is that the signals 
would become a oconfased imedley of 
sounds if despatoees were transnitted # m- 
ultaneously from both ends of the l|ine, 
This matter has attracted the attention of 


the Austrian Government. 
> <> <i 


Farm and arden, 


LIQUID AND SoLID.—Manure is moat 
valuable when the liquids and solids bave 
been saved together. Neither is 4 compiete 
fertilizer alone, but together they supply 
all the demands of crops, 

THE GABDBEN,—The garden is neglected 
on the farm, and many ‘armers do not cul 
tivate a plot fora garden. Tbe luxuries of 
farming can only be obtained by those 
farmers who grow vegetabies and frults en 
well as staple crops and grain and grass. 

Fegpina,—No stady of the queation of 
feeding bas ever been made which fully 
covers the ground. We do not yet realize 
the importance of makinj, rations propor- 
tionate tothe needsaof theanimal. It is 
a field for investigation, and there are 
rich results in store for th 6 patient worker. 

Tas Daiky.—It you wanta;aying dairy 
do not breed everything. If you do you 
will acoomplish aboul as much as the inan 
who firesst random expocting to kill all 
the game. When you breed, breed for 
something. Aim at some ides of exce! lence 
using proper inéana and (jou will be pretty 
sure Of \wprovent, 

Cows.—If your cows are doing weil on 
the feed they are getting io not change lt 
every tiine you read what sowe other dairy- 
man fed to his cowa, The latter pomalbly 
require achange of food, bul experience 
has shown that cows, jike taman belongs, 
become accustomed to vertaln foods and J 
wellon them. A cow that becomen daiuly 
abous ber food has vei y likely been Over. 
fed, 








PoOULTBY.—The sec ret of success In the 
poultry yard i# not in batebing but 
feeding. How to raise the broods is a 
probiern of inagnitus 16, an 1 for this no fx- 
ed rule can be appli ed,~ Here the breeder 
who basciung tc one variety your af 
year, will be best yorepared for the w 
because he will Dfsat apprecialu 
litions as we as wantol the . 
must reach v6 ~ the surface a a 
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THE SATURDAY FV ENING PORT, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


ecaUion office, 74 Sansom Mt. 


A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tus Post will send as @ premium to 
every person who sends us $200 for one 
year's subscription in advanoe, either the 
baynifieent picture of “CHRisT BREFORE 
PitatsK,” the #2 of which its 212% 28 
InCues, or the two splendid companion 
photo yravures “In Love” and “Tas 
PRACKMAKER.’’ They are printed on 
howvy-loned paper, and are in aize 12 x 16 
inches each, The subject of the first named 
“lu Love” representa a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandino\bpers, sitting under a tree 
In the garden of apn old-time man- 
tion, The malden is sewing and the lover 
after the myle of the, period, is paying ber 
nost courteoun attention, Everything in 
the work is full of life and beauty. In the 
second picture, ‘The Peacemaker,” the 
couple bave plainly bad a quarrel, Both 
pretend to went to pert, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady triend who has just 
come upon the soene, and wishes to have 
them “make it up,’’ Each picture tells its 
own story compliotely, and each is the se- 
quel and compleraent of the other. Pret- 
tier works of vart or neater pictures 
for the ornaments ion of a parlor or altting- 
rooin, never came from the hands of an ar- 
Lint. 

Remember we snd either “Obrist Before 
Pilate,”’ or the Tso Splendid Companion 
Photo-gravures “1 a Love’’ and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postag e paid to each subscriber 
who sends us §2 00 for THs Post one year, 

—_——_—_— ee a ea 
The Law of Cruelty. 

Any one who watches what passes dur- 
ing & day in such forests as those, for ex- 
ample, which bord er the Parana in South 
America will see e\ghte which tend to pus 
£6 & weak ap'ri! 

In the blinding beat of the day the great 
trees suck up the m.oisture from the marshy 
ground with such violence that it seems as 
thougk the move ment of- the sap could be 
heard, the luxuritunce of the vegetation is 
more ‘bam merely healthy—it is a riot of 
vigor; and the wast massea of branches 
rend forth a mysterious sound which is 
like a suppressed roar. 





The colors shining in the gisdes are be 
wildering; the f.iry orchids show their 
gaudy blooms, the: blue creepers hang from 
arch to arch lube elipe cut from the purest 
cepths of the sky, and the birds are flying 
jewels that ashame the purest ever worn by 
@ human being. 

[tis a splendid sight, and, if you will 
Bail loz ly wpward oo an orange schooner, 
your thoughts are Pulled by the mighty pro 
grees at Une river, aid you are inclined to 
take & complacent view of life. 

Lut & naturaliet do es not merely think of 
the pleasure given ww his senses; he ob 
serves, and, amid al] the splendor, he can 
bot help seeicg the g.tim work of torture 
} pain and death 
ug green. snake seizes unhap- 
them in 
birds prey on 
somctimes & 
the 
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creature are Donte! ip slaying each otber, 
an! Lhe wery plane ecom possessed Dy ihe 
ern of Sestrecboe. foe bage parasites 
strung ¢ ibe po Dies trees aad # the Bours 
wear oe call darkness the work of mar 
Ser proceeding steadily. and the sounds of 
death ring mg om ibe air as the vesse! glides 
Yasily northward 

Acmx creatures sma!) aod great all over 
the work’ the cases are the same. One 
f.cdmb parasite stabs its victims and ren. 
ders them incapable of motion; then it lays 
ts eggs in the living body, and loaves the 
paralyzed creature to be devoured by the 
oft-pnng which come from the feloniously 
inserted eggs. 

I* +s natural to say that the beings which 
thus say and torture cannot restrain them 
selves —that they are automata. But is 
there not something deliberate and almost 
wicked in the enjoyment which a cat de- 
rives from playing with her game. 

There is no wild or rabid impulse here; 
it is planned, dexterous infliction of agony; 
and, ifanimal expression can be read with 
anything like accuracy, then puss is malig- 
nantly happy, and every pang of her vic- 
tim gives new sest to the entertainment. 

If we take the barbarous races of men or 
the ‘races that are, in a sense, over-civi- 
lind, we find in one case that the brute in 
stinc! off cruelty has not been eradicated 


reversion to barbarism. 

Only a short time ago a foreigner who 
was staying in Shanghai found a large 
crowd assembled round a cage in which 4 
man was confined; the crowd made merry, 
and groupe passed day after day before the 
cage. Now that man was condemned to 
be starved to death in public, and his suf 
lerings were watched by hundreds of 4 civ 
ized race until his last agony came. 

And now what can we say about this 
mysterious indifference to suffering? The 
gentieet and sweetest of all modern thinkers 
spoke with sadness—nay, more, with indig 
nation—of the merciless cruelty which he 
conceived to be apparent in Nature. But 
we do not need to think of rude and terrible 
natural forces, for we find that man himeel! 
in his highest development may become as 
‘errible as the earthquake or the ponderous 
cyclone. 

Prince Bismarck may be reckoned as 
among the highest of our race, so far as in- 
tellectual force is concerned. Well, he de. 
liberately forced on 8 war with Austria in 
1866, and he saw the awiul carnage of Sad 
owas. He was watching scores of bodies 
being cast into One pit when a private sol 
dier said to the statemen, not knowing him, 
'*We pay alittle dear for Herr von Bis 
marck’s theories, do we not?’’ The Count 
said nothing; nor did he make one sign 
when, four years later, he rode over the 
miles of strewn carcasses at Gravelotte 
Thirty four thousand Germans were down 
en that fleld; put the emotionless human 
Force that caused ai] that destruction went 
op without heeding. Was this cruelty? The 
buily man with the flaming eyes had to 
make a natlon—so his friends say—and an 
odd balf-million of deaths did not matter 
when such an end was to be gained; but 
we think that certain obscure persons 
might possibly vell a different story. 

And with strange perversity we honor 
most those who are most cruel, and who, 
in pursuit of ‘‘honor’’ and the rest of it, 
‘ake the lives of God’s creatures! We must 
follow a great thinker and declare that, if 
we reasoned rigidly on the problem, noth- 
ing could save our sanity. 

We sec that one well-knowing and ad. 
mirable writer in a daily Journal sas lately 
expressed his opinion to the effsct that God 
must not be thought of in connection with 
the problems of destrution and selfishness. 
lt seems that God has cast aside al] respon 
sibility, and thus a clumsy but inexorable 
‘aw now works in the Creator's stead. 

To us that seems rather an odd doctrine. 
if the law can exist by itself and work on 
in rigid lines, then we do not see the need 
jor the Creator's original interference. 

A logical man wouid say that, if God 
does not take an active, unceasing part in 
ordering His universe, then it is impossible 
to conceive His existence. 

The awful problem of cruelty is very 
bard, and it may be pleasant to cease facing 

tand sbriaok away ; but it is there all the 
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The problem which appals us is as noth 
ing to a mighty Artificer who uses us and 
our fears and our doubts and our sufferings 
ia working out a greatend which we cannot 
yet understand. Men have suffered hard 
when they have tried to reason on the mat- 
ter according to the logic of the schools; 
but one simple observation always did 
much tocure them of mental misery—to 
a] sentient things, and most of all to those 
that suffer from Nature’s rapine—existence 
is the chief pleasure. 

Uatil the last strok: comes, they enjoy 
every instant; and thus the balance is pro 
bably well on the side of happinees It 
seems as if there were compensations al 
ways, and we see the soldier who is stru-k 
down in a calvary charge exulting wildly 
until the end. 

It does no harm to mecitate over a puz 
zle; and, if we find that it re:naine all cark 
to us, the lesson is good, for it probably 
teaches usto make life pleasant for those 
around us, 

Those who preach the doctrine of cheer- 
fulness—with proper reservations—are on 
the safe side intellectually, and, at the 
worst, they can work no evil. 

cnceidineiiillitieaedipactiaiamatiaineanite 

PEOPLE appear to think that, while gocd 
manners should be strenuously exacted 
from cnildren, precept in this connectivn 
may stand instead cf example, and that or- 
ders may be given them and remarks made 
upon them as if they were devo.d of natu 
ra] feelings and perceptions, Asa matter 
of tact, if, when people want children to do 
something for them, they would ask it in 
toe same way ip whicb they would address 
an equal, if they would thank them for |it 
tle services rendered, speak to them gently, 
answer their reasonable questions civilly, 
and avoid unnecessary comments upon 
their appearance, they would bave far less 
trouble in teaching them to behave with 
like consideration for others. 


THE man who considers that the home 
duties of 8 woman are inferior to the politi- 
cal work of man must be either a bachelor 
or blind. The very highest qualities of tne 
heart and intellect may be exercised by a 
mother, sister, or an elder daughter, in 
watching over the physical, mental, and 
moral growth of the children in her care 
Heroic patience and vigiiance that never 
tires, an adaptation of means to the end a 
careful study of individual traits, a keen 
psychological insight, may find ample room 
tor exercise within the four walls of even 
an humble home. 


Tnx business man, the mechanic, the 
laborer, the teacher, the mother, the house- 
keeper—al] must attend to the practical re. 
alities of their labor, and not despise the 
smallest detail; while at the same time they 
must ennoble and enrich it by putting them- 
selvee into it in the best sense of the word 
—by embodying their highest conceptions 
and realising their finest ideals. Thus it is 
that true progress is made and civilization 
advances. 


Taxy who have read about everything 
are thought to understand everything too; 
but it is not always so. Reading furnishes 
the mind only with materials of knowledge; 
it is thinking that makes what we read ours 
We are of the ruminating, kind, and it is 
not enough to cram ourselves with # great 
load of coilections—we must chew them 
over again. 


Some people seem to think that life is in- 
tended to be a perpetual holiday; and, 
when they have played themselves into 
sicknese by self-indulgence and al! sorts of 
wiltu), reckless behavior, they cry or com. 
plain because they must suffer the con 
sequences. 


A Bap babit broken away from is a good 
day’s work. The earlier a habit is formed 
the stronger the hold it has. Private per 
sonal habits are more difficult to get rid of 
and have a more demoraiising effect than 
public unes. 


Those who would render their charities 
useful should diffuse them judiciously. He 
who would have a good crop must sow 
witb bis hand, and not pour out of the sack 
into one heap. 
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The World’s Happenings. 


California has a paper called the ‘‘Iron 


Dollar." 


A Hungarian lawsuit has just been eet. 
led after baving been In the courts for 470 vears, 


About 1500 different kinds of dream 


books are ju the market, and all of them fied buyers. 


The widow of a carpenter in Reading 
has found $1000 secreted in her husband's tool chest, 


lo France cffivial figures show that the 
unmarried represented 52 per cent. of the entire pop- 
ulation. 


Nevada cattiemen are troubled by the 
cruel trait of the magpie which leads it to pick out 
the eyes of cattle. 


“The gloomy ten-acre lot just across the 
creek from East St. Louis’’ is the latest Chicago 
definition of 8t. Louis. 


Sagar was used as fuel by the steamer 
Polynesian, of the Allan Line, on her last trip, the 
supply of coal having run sbort. 


Tne bite of carbon removed from arc 
lights are believed by some credulous persons to 
bave rheumatism-curing qualities, 


Ap exhibition of toys ia about to be 
opened In St. Petersourg. It is intended to Illustrate 
the history of toys frum the carliest ages. 


A new French iovention is a smoke 
bomb Intended to be fired into the ranks of the enemy 
who use smokeless powder, and thus ovscure their 
view. 


A Federal cfficial in Baltimore received 
enough applications for office, one day recently, to 
eaeily Mil, bis private secretary estimates, two bushel 
measures, 


Mrs John McWilliams, a Nebraska wite, 
prays the © ourtto restrain her lawful husband ‘‘from 
patting ber on the head, poking her in the ribs and 
talking baby talk to her,’* 


Interviewing has been got down to a eci- 
ence by a Parisian who advertises that he will furnish 
for the provincial press interviews with distin- 
guished men, two a week, for $16 per month, 


Tne rret American Uasion flag was un- 
furled on January 1, 1776, over the camp at Cam- 
bridge. Ithad thirteea stripes of white and read, 
and retained the British cross in one corner, 


A miser wh. died in Massachusetts left 
property worth $5000, and since that fact became 
known the administrator has received numerous 
jetters from persons claiming relationship to the de- 
ceased, 


A rich landed proprictor in Austria bas 
been sentenced to seven months penal servitude, 
with occasional days of short rations and sleeping 
on @ plank bed, for inhumanely torturing a tarm 
servant, 


Al! of the bank note currency of the 
Itallan goverpment is engraved and printed in the 
U nited States, The notes are neat, but small, re- 
sembling somewhat the fractional notes issued in 
war times, 


A priz: of $500 has been offered by the 
British Sunday School Union tor the best tale on 
gambling, ‘‘to be drawn as far as possible from 
actual life,’’ and ‘to vividly Gepict the evils of 
gambling.’ 


An oversight of the painter in failing to 
insert the word ‘‘shoe’’ before ‘‘repairing’’ makes 
rather ridiculous the following sign displayed in 
Cheboygan, Mich.: ‘Coffins made to order: repair- 
ing neatly done,’’ 

A tamily ian Whatcom, Wash, not lik 
ing the taste of the water they were drawing from 
their 90-foot-deep well, senta man down to inspect 
itsdepths, The well was in tolerably good condi- 
tion, but a dead Indian was hoisted out, 


At Rome, Ga, the other day, a partridge 
found its wav into the home of Colonel Bass ard was 
captured by Miss Hattie and safely putin acage, A 
little while iater another partridge waiked boldly in 
and started up stairs, and was also captured, 


Barney McGuire, aged 85 who has been 
in prison 3 years of bis !ife, pleaded guilty tin Ko- 
chester to larceny, saying he had no home or friends 
and wanted t) go to prison for life, The Judge gave 
the old mas a fourteen months’ sentence to Auburn 
prison, 

A' o recent banque: at San Francisco «f 
the Undertakers’ Association the menus were 
Drinted on cardboard cut in the shape of a coffin, 
and among the dishes were chicken dressed a ia 
shroud, smelts on stretcher, and stewed tomatoes 
« la grippe 

Tue picture by Ro mney, which was sert 
tloarecent London exhibition by an old maid, who 
feared she was presumptuous in asking that it be In- 
sured for 2 500, **because it was an old heirloom, and 
much esteemed in the family,'’ has just been sold, it 
is said, for $40, COU 

C ptain Frack Cuaningham, Collector 
of Taxes at Richmond, Va., intends to sing at his 
own funeral. He bas sung at 355 funerals during the 
last two years. He intends to sing certain sunge into 
a phonograph and let the instrument officiate at the 
ceremonies preceding bis burial, 


A tslooo keeper ot Richmond, Va, was 
convicted on novel evidence of seliing liquor on 
Sunday. A policeman testified that be was passing 
the defendant's place on Sunday morning at 2 15 
o’cleck and saw it lighted up. He peeped through 
the window and saw reflected in the mirror, which 
was back ol the bar, a man putting two glasses of 
beer on the bar counter. 


Em eror William is exceedingly tnd ot 
playing chess. King Humbert of Italy likes a game 
of draughts. Caar Alexander basa predilectioa ‘or 
backgammon, King William ot Holland wi.jingly 
piaye piquet, King Coristian of Denmark is to be 
found regularly every evening at the whist table, an 
ainusement lo which Queen Victoria is not averse 
and the Prince of Waies worships baccarat. 

A New Havea ice dealer #ho went to 
bed bewalling the short that the 
supply hads 


ice crop dreamed 
sual'y secures hie 
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DREAMING, 





BY SUSANNA J, 
With drooping head and loose-locked hands, 
Her thoughts with Joy and sorrow tinged, 
Lost In a world of dreams, she stands 
esi te the casement ivy-fMinged, 


But she, self-wrapped from time and place, 
Rec .lis ion thought some bappy hour,’ 

“owe by-gone day, whose living grace‘ 
Hath conquered Time's effacing pow'r,. 


Ite magic yet is o'er her cast, - 

Au‘ still the shadowy scenes unfold 
Of J -y too exquisite to last, 

Too pure and bright for earth to huld, 


She \!ngers, lost in such a dream 
As minstrel song can ne'er translate, 
Ob, could euch hours past biles redeem 
Or tor our losses compensate! 


Ever Faithful. 


BY L. L, 


\ ORA MONTMORRIS sat before the 
,% 











scnoolroom fire, her feeton the fen- 

der, ber elbows on ber knees and her 
hauds buried in her great tresses of black 
hair, it was nota very graceful attitude— 
for (hat matter there was not much of grace 
avout Nora’s appearance at this period of 
her exiatence, Her limbs were long, nod 
her eibows were obtrusive; her bair was al- 
ways tumbling about ber ear: and she had 
a habit of sticking out ber feet, which often 
vrought upon the mild reproof of ver step- 
mother and the more effectual remonatr- 
ancs of her governess, 

Tue girl was, in fact at that critical, inter- 
esting. but uncomfortable period, which in 
the other sex is called ‘‘hobbledehoyhood”’. 
Her dresses were not made quite long, for 
she was not yet fifteen; but she was a big 
girl for ber age, and she bad something of 
woman, with the ignorance and innocence 
of achild, just now she was gazing into 
the fire,and dreavaing rather than think. 
ing. 

She was picturing in her own mind the 
dée.ightful walks and talks she would have 
with Eric Stanmo.e, her second cousin, 
WhLeD be came that afternoon for his six 
days’ visit, 

He wouid tell ber all about that wonder- 
fu. Oxford of which she had heard #0 much, 
ail about his tutors, the lectures he had to 
attend, bis companions, his amusements; 
and she would tell him all about her new 
governess, the funny oid gentleman who 
caine On Tuesdays and Fridays to teach her 
Latin, and the Coristunag party at the Reo- 
tory, 

Nora sighed with the pleasure of antici- 
pation, and glanced up at the littie clock on 
the mantel-piece, which seemed to go 80 
much more slowlw than any other clock in 
the world, 

it still wanted an hourof the time at 
Wuich Kric waa expected to arrive. Time 
enough in balt-an-hour to change her dress, 
Nora told besself ; for she had among other 
faulls, asad way of putting off thungs to 
the last moment, 

Mr. Montmorris, Nora's father, was an 
Irish gentleman who had settled in Eng- 
land, For several years be had been a 
widower, and he had lately married a 
Swoei-tempered buat weak little woman, 
WO, be had hoped, would keep Nora from 
Kelling Into mischief, and make her yrow 
Up # lady-like girl, 

He might as well have set a rabbit to 
train «squirrel, Mrs, Montmorrissoon yot 
& guverness to help her; and since herown 
U6 pink faced cherub bad made his ap- 
pearance, @he had ieft her step daughter 
very inuch to thecareot Miss Russell, 

Eric was Nora’a chief friend. For years 
before either Mrs. Montusorris or Mise 
Russell had been heard of at Toe Grange 
‘hes@ two had been inseparable ocom- 
panionug, 

Toe lad’s father had been Mr. Montmor- 
ris’ cousii, and the dearest triend he bad 
On earth ; and, a8 a boy, Eric had had his 
Lome under Mr, Montmorris’s roof, He 
sad been at Oxford for more than a year; 
and Nora had not seen him sinoe the pre- 

ceeding October, 


The Little clock struck four, and Nora 
began lo think it was time to dress, Sad- 
denly sue beard the noime of carriage 
whée.s, She rushed tothe window. One 
£4006 Was enough, 

36 sprang to the door, flew downstairs 
‘Ke @ whiriwind, and burst into the hall 
With @ loud cry, Just as her father was wel- 
“-lnlng @ young lady, dressed in the most 
beaulifal sealskins, who had come trom the 
Slation with Eric. 

Everyone was looking at Nora. She felt 
5) awkward, to unsightiy, in ber brown, 


“@inéd school-dress, her dirty collar, 
masses of unbrushed hair. Her 
r iooked distressed, her father 
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frowned, the stranger lcoked amused. Eric 
—even Erio—was evidently annoyed. 

“Nora, my dear——"” began Mrs, Mont- 
morris, 

“My daughter, Nora’ said Nora’s father, 
presenting her to the stranger, without tak. 
ing the trouble to mention the strange 
lady’s name, as if the girl were a mee 
child, 

Nora shook bands and stood stock still, 
her cheeks fiery red, ber blue eyes flashing. 
There was no one to biame but herself; but 
rhe felt as if everybody had been unkind 
to her. Even Erie, who came up and shook 
hands, saying, ‘‘bow d’ye do, Nora ?’’ did 
it in a business like-young-man fashion 
which Nora detested. 

She would not have minded if he had 
even forgotten to shake hands, if he bad 
only shown in some way. even by a look, 
that they were on their old footing. Sut 
Nora could not tell herself that there was 
anything of that in bis manner. 

‘He looked as if he were afraid I should 
want to kiss him,” said Nora to herself, in 
the solitude of her own room, with a look 
of supreme contempt on her lips, and two 
big tears in her bonny blue eyes. 

“IT sban’t go down to the drawing-room, 
I don’t want to see that fine London lady, 
dressed out like a peacock. I wonder who 
she can be? I know what I’lido; J’ll go 
down to the schoolroom, and if mamma 
sends up for me I’ll aay I’ve a headache. 
Then l’llsee if he comes up to see me. 
And if Miss Russell wants the room to 
herself, and sends me to bed, I’ll go, and I 
won’t say one French verb right to-mor- 
row.” 

With these improper resolutions in ber 
mind, Nora went to the schoolroom ; and 
there sbe sat the whole evening, with Miss 
Russell on the other side of the fire. Eric 
never came near her. ‘They'll think my 
beadache’s nothing because 1’m only agir! 
in short frocks. If it had been that Lon- 
don girl, they would have been running 
allover the house,’’ And, indeed, long 
before bed time, Nora’s headache was real 
enough. 

It was some consolation to meet Eric 
alone inthe Greakfast room next morning, 

‘‘Why did you not come up yourself to 
ask for me last night, Eric? It was so 
unkind of you.’”’ 

“But Il did go, Nora. I went to your 
bedroom door and knocked gently, but no 
one answered, I thought you were asleep, 
so I came away,”’ 

\] wasn’tin bed. Do you think 1 am a 
baby ?”’ 

“You always used to go to bed when you 
had a headacne.”’ 

“That's a very different thing.”’ 

“Well, don't let us quarrel,” 

‘Oa, Eric! I bave been so ionging to 
see you? I bave so much to aay to you! 
Bat, firet of all, who is that young lady 
who came with you last night?’’ 

“She is Mies Lyaipb, Mra. Montmorris’s 
niece. She came unexpectedly, for one 
night only; but I fancy she will stay for a 
week o1 two now.”’ 

“What! Ailthe time youare here?” 

Just then M!ss Lyulph entered the room, 
She was a pretty little creature—a blonde, 
with fair silky bair, light blue eyes asweet 
amile, and dainty little ways, 

Nora stood as stiff as a poker, and held 
out her hand, 

From the first dsy of her visit Miss 
Lyaulp qaletly appropriated Eric, and, to 
Nora’s intense indignation, her cousin be- 
came the stranger’s willing slave, He was 
always ready to accompany her whenever 
she expressed a wish to go cut, 

‘¢Won’t you come witb us, Nora?’’ Miss 
Lyulph could say, witn a little air of patro- 
nego; and when the girl stiffly deciined, 
Mies Lyulpb would indulge in a quiet 
smile which wounded poor Nora to the 
quick. 

Sometimes the visitor would, with real 
or affected kindness beg a holiday ‘‘for the 
child,” a8 she called Nora—an interven- 
tion, which the giri always regarded as an 
insult. 

“ How changed you are, Nora!” ex- 
claimed Eric, one day, when shé ans were 
bim with some petulance. 

©] think itis you who are changed,” 
exclaimed the girl, indignantly. ‘ You 
used to like to be with me, and talk to me. 
Atter all, there are only five years between 
us, you know. And now you only care to 
be with that odious Miss Lyulph,”’ 

‘*Nors! pow can you? ”’ cried Eric, his 
face as red as tire; ‘‘and Miss Lyalph Is 
always so kind and good to you. 

©] don’t want any of her kindness, ’’ 
cried the girl, marching out of the room, 

And yet Nora, with ner quick Irish io- 
stinct, hed divined Miss Lyulph’s true 
character, while Eric Stanmore had quite 
Ida Lyulpbh was a born flirt 
than half 





misread ber, 


She was more engsged to a 


wealthy man whom she had her eye on 
for -hree seasons;but she liked to see Eric’s 
frank brown eyes turned on her, full of 
admiration and that kind of worship witb 
which a lad worsbips a beautiful woman. 

‘* He ia only a boy,” she would say to 
herself, in self-excuse. And she cared 
nothing for the fact that Nora had been de- 
privea of her long-ex pected pleasure, 

ae _ @ * = * ” 

A month went by. Eric had returned 
to Oxford; but Mies Lyalph remained in 
her comfortable quarters at The Grange. 

Nora had only been ableto exchange a 
few words with her cousin before he ieft; 
but they had been of the old familiar, un- 
restrained type, It was the one little bit 
of bis visit that she could look back upon 
with pleasure, 

After some hesitation, Nora decided to 
send her cousin a valentine. Ifshould be 
& very small, modest, inexpensive one, 
She found an opportunity one day, when 
her stepmother and Miss Lyulph were 
looking at some silks in the draper’s at 
Carbridge, the nearest town, to slip iuto a 
stationer’s shop and buy one. 

It was very pretty, and Nora thought 
Eric could not bat admire it. She could 
not resist putting ber initials, in very tiny 
letters, in one corner; and it was safely 
posted on the 12th of February. 

On St. Valentins’s Day Nora was the first 
in the breakfast room. The letters ani 
papers were distributed over the table! One 
giance at her piate told Norathe horrid 
truth. Eric had send her nothing! 

Tears of mortification were atill atanding 
in the girl’s eyes, when she happened to 
look at the plate next herown. There lay 
a large thick envelope, evidently contain- 
ing a box, forthe address was written on 
alabel. Nora could not help looking at it, 
Yos, it was for Miss Lyulpb; and the words 
were written in E io’s weill-knowing band- 
writing. 

It was too much. A sudden transport 
of rage seized the girl, and she yielded to 
it. Lifting the bated valentine by the string 
which attached the label to it, she carried 
it with one sweep of herarm tothe great 
flre which burned close by. 

One moment sha hesitated; the next she 
let the string through her fingers. Tne 
envelope caught fire ina moment; and 
Nora, realising too late what she had done, 
made a desperate plunge atit with the 


tongs. 
But she only succeeded in rescuing a 


scrap—a baif charred corner of the envelope, 
The *ox and its contents werea masa of 
flames, Nora took the scrap of paper, and, 
with a grim smile, laid it on ‘her rival's 
plate, 

Hardly bad she done this when her 
father and her step-mother, closely follow- 
ed by Miss Lyulph, entered the room, 

‘+ Woat is this on my plate? On!”’ cried 
Mise Lyulph. 

‘“ What is it, Ida? asked Mr. 
morris. 

“It was a letter thatcame for you. I 
burned it,’’ said Nora, looking Miss 
Lyulpb full in the face, 

‘- Nora! ’’ exclaimed her father, 

The tone of his voloe made the wilful 
girl start. She looked at him, and for the 
first time in ber life she trembled, She 
had never seen her father angry before. 
He was white with rage, and foratime he 
could not trust himself to speak. There 
was perfect silence in the room, Norastood 
without moving, 

“D> I understand that you wilfully 
burned Miss Lyulph’s letter ?’’ asked Mr, 
Montmorris, ina tone of suppressed pas- 
sion, 

Nora tried to speak. 
comefrom ber lipa, She tried again— 
still not a sound oould she atter,. The 
allence inthe room was becoming unen- 
durable. She rallied Lerself, grasped tis 
table, and, with brows knitted and her 
boso.n heaving, answered — 

“You; [ did it on purpose,” 

‘You have disgraced not only yourself, 
bat me, and the entire family,’’ said Mr. 
Montmorris, sternly. ‘‘I bops,’’ be added, 
turning to his guest, ‘that you wil! accep: 
what apology I can offer for this outrage, 
lam deeply asnamed that such a thing 
spould have bappened in my house,” 

“On, pray don’t gay anything more about 
it,’ cried Miss Lyulph, If Nora happens to 
know whom the letter was from——”’ 

“Nora, why did you do this wicked 
thing?” cried Mr, Montmorris, ‘‘Do you 
know whom the letter was froin f”’ 

This was the bardes! question of all for 
the poor girl to anawer, She trembled, 
and looked # distreseed that her stepmothb- 
er gent|y went up Wher, and put her arm 
round her shoulder, 

Yor the Grat time 
oved ber ste; 


16 poor 


Mont- 


Not a sound would 


in her life, Nora felt 


at 8ne nother 


i is sorry, | am sa 


said the kind-hearted mother. ‘‘She will 
teli asall about it by and-bye.”’ 

But Nora was no coward, 

“It was from Erio,’’ she said; proudly 
keeping back her tears, “it waa—a—val- 
entine.” 

A amile struggled to her father’s face. 
Miss Lyu!ph bit her lip. 

“Ob, then it really doesn't matter, he 
can easily buy another one,’’ sald Mra. 
Montmorris, 

“No, Edith,’ sald ber husband, gravely. 
“Suob an outburst of ungovernable temple 
cannot be passed over, Nora muat go to 
schoo), I shall send her to the convent 
echool at Ballyfergua."’ 

Ballyfergus was a small town on the 
west coast of Irelend, which boased a 
convent school, Mr. Montmorria’s sisters 
bad been brought upat it, and Le would 
have sent his daughter there Leflore his 
seoond warriage, but for the pain of part- 
ing from hia only child. 

Nora heard her sentence without a word 
of reply, and, at asign from ber father, t ok 
ber seat at tue table, The meal ws anilent 
one. It wasin vain that Mra, Montimorris 
tried to make light of ber step daughtern's 
(flence, and even tried to rally her niece 
on ‘her conquest,’’ Her weli-meant efforts 
were not well received either by Ida or 
by her husband, and everybody was giaa 
when the meal came to an end, 

In the course of the forenoon one of the 
servants picked upa tiny vit of gold, ali 
discolored and misshepen, from amiong 
the ashes below the grate, and this incident 
did not tend to lighten the cloud that Lung 
over poor Nora, 

That afternoon Mrs, Montmorria wrote 
to Krio, telling bim what bad happened ; 
and two deyes afterwards areply came, Ida 
got a second valentine, and Mre, Montimor- 
ris put the letter she bad received from 
Eric loto Nora’s bands, 

“I nad not intended to show you this,’’ 
she said, ina kind tone; but your father 
thought, you ought to see It" 

“] can’t understand why Nora should 
have done such athing,”’ wrote E-lo; ‘but 
you know how iw pulsive she is, I] suppose 
she didn't give herself time to think what 
ane was doing. O° course, it doesn’t really 
matter, Please give bor my love, By the 
way, | met Nora's aunt, Lady Ciadwick, 
tue other day. She bes taken a furnished 
house Lere, to be nuar her two precious 
boys, and she asked me to tell you, next 
time I wrote, that she would be very glad 
if you could spare Nora tw come Ww ber for 
a week or twoat Easter, I supponre tiere 
will be no difficulty about her coming, so 
it will be something for her to look furward 
to. We have plonty tostow her at Oxford, 
and i am «sure she will enjoy it,” 

The ietter dropped from Nora's fingers, 
and for tbe first time since that unhappy 
morning the hot tears burat from her eyes, 
She covered her face with Ler hands, and 
wave way & ber griof. 

To have iwwissed aii that! To think that 
she migut have seen Oxford, with its oul- 
leges— of which she had heard #0 often— 
the river, the boating; with Eric to show 
her everythlug, anu wo everywhere wilh 
her,—to have forfeited #) much pleasure 
for the gratificaiion of one bad impulse, 

For, of course, it was linpcessible for her 
wo goto Lady Chadwick now. Her lather 
bad already written to (he reverend Mother 
at the convent to ask whether his daugiter 
could be received at once, 

Tue schoo! was ftuil; but room war made 
for Nora, for the Montinorria’s belonged to 
the nelghboricod in which the convent 
had been built, Mr. Montworris nace ar 
rangemeonts to take Nora to sehoo! bluseis; 
and the end of February saw her settied a 
oer now Lome. 

° + * * 7. a 

It was one of (he conmequences of Noras 
being #ent to #chool a6 @ puniehinent tou 
she regarded (he couvent as a@prisog, S 
Obeyed the rui¢s and learned Ler loss 
from @ proud dislike of getting inte trou 
ble, Butane tuok no interostin anything 
and tne Sisters noticed that she did nol 
mak6 @ #ingie friend among (1.6 ere. 
There was one of the nuns, however, win, 





unknoewn to herself, bad allrac.ed N ras 
altentiou. Sister Tnueresa The S ster tad 
a very pale face and &@ VO6ry He GOL Biniie, 
witu an undertone of sadiess iu it 

Often Nora had walched her when ste 
thought herself unobserved, and had sen 
her attention wander, and th o Og iteelfon 
Something unseen, WHl.6 the 6xkpres#icn 
ber face would changé to one of the krencet 
sorrow. ‘Tuen, by degrees, the ook t 
peece would return to ber face, and, wilt a 
sigh and a start, Sister Theresa wouidoume 
beck from ber reverie 

This sister surprised Nora one 
act f da wm violently wit n 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(1 ADVANCE.) 
3.00 


B Cappy Une V OOP, 0.000. cccceeccceessceces 
B Coplee Ome VY OOP, 2.000. cecess cooee once coses cece 
4 Copies One Year, and One to getter-up of 
CIGD. cecees cocces s00 c0ess 0 0000 see cee 
lo Copies One Year, and One Ww getter-up of 
© 
Addivons lo Ulabe can be made at any Ume during 
ihe ear at came rate 
It le mot required that ali the members of a Ulab 
be at the same poswfice. 
Hemit by Poetal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Checa, 
or Hegisetered Letter, 
Always encioee postage for correspondence requir- 
ing separate reply, 
ADVERTIAING RATER FURNIAIED ON 
Tiom, 


to Ineure response, 
APPLica- 


Address ail letters lo 
THE SATURDAY FKVENING PORT, 
Phitadeciphia, a. 


Vubiication office, 74 Sansom Ht. 


A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Dum Vosvr wili send as a premium to 
every person who sends us $200 for one 
year's subscription in advanoe, either the 
baygnifivent picture of “Curier BeroRE 
PitcatsK,”’ the #8. of which its 212 28 
1nCuea, or the two splendid companion 
photo yravures “InN Love" and “Tag 
PRACKMAKKR."’ They are printed on 
hoavy-toned paper, and are in aize 12 x 16 
inches each, ‘The subject of the first namea 
“In Love” represents a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandimownpers, sitting under a tree 
In the garden of ap old-time man- 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the myle of the, period, Is paying ber 
inost courteoun attention, Everything in 
the work ia full of life and beauty. In the 
seoond picture, ‘The Peacemaker,’’ the 
couple have plainly bad a quarrel. Both 
prevend to went to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who has just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them “make it up’? Each picture tells its 
own story coimplotely, and each is the se- 
que and compleraent of the other, Pret 
ler works of vart or neater pictures 
for the ornaments Jon of a parlor or aitting- 
roo, never came from the hands of an ar- 
tiet. 

Remember we and either “Obrist Before 
Pilate,’’ or the Tuto Splendid Companion 
Pboto-gravures “1 a Love’’ and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postag e paid to each subscriber 
who sends us $200 for Tom Post one year, 

ee I 
The Law of Cruelty. 

Any one who watches what passes dur. 
ing & day in such forests as those, for ex- 
ample, which bord er the Parana in South 
America will see e\ghte which tend to pus 
£¢ 8 weak apirit. 

In the blinding beat of the day the great 
trees suck up the m.omture from the marshy 
ground with such violence that it seems as 
thougk the move ment of the sap could be 
heard; the luxuriinnoce of the vegetation is 
more ‘ham merely healthy—it is a riot of 
vigor; and the wast masses of branches 
send forth a mysterious sound which is 
like & Buppressed roar. 

The colors shining in the giades are be 
Wildering; the t.iry orchids show their 
gaudy biooms, the: blue creepers hang from 

arch to arch like elips cut from the purest 
Cepthe of the sky, and the birds are flying 
jewels that shanie the purest ever worn by 
a human being. 

[tis asplendid sight, and, if you will 
saii loz ly upward oo an orange schooner, 
your \houghts are Pulled by the mighty pro 
if tae river, acid you are inclined to 
lake a complacent view of life. 

Bul s naturalist do es not merely think of 
lhe pleasure givem ww his senses; he ob 
serves, and, amidall the splendor, he can 
seeitg tbe g.im work of torture 

death 

“¢ green. snake seizes unhap- 
“8 and makes a.vay with them 
1 birds prey on 
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vely cay the various 


creatures are busied in slaying each other, 
and the very plants seem possessed by the 
spirit of destruction, for huge parasites 
strangle the noblest trees; and so the hours 
wear on until] darkness, the work of mur 
der proceeding steadily, and the sounds of 
death ringing on the air as the vessel glides 
lasily north ward. 

Amid creatures sma!) and great al] over 
the world the cases are the same. One 
fiendish parasite stabs ite victims and ren. 
ders them incapable of motion; then it lays 
its eggs in the living body, and loaves the 
paralyzed creature to be devoured by the 

} oft-pring which come from the feloniously 
inserted eggs. 

I 1s natura) to say that the beings which 
thus slay and torture cannot restrain them 
selves —that they are automata. But is 
there not something deliberate and almost 
wicked in the enjoyment which a cat de- 
rives from playing with her game. 

There is no wild or rabid impulse here; 
it is planned, dexterous infliction of agony; 
and, if animal expression can be read with 
anything like accuracy, then puss is malig- 
nantly happy, and every pang of her vic- 
tim gives new seat to the entertainment. 

It we take the barbarous races of men or 
the ‘races that are, ina sense, over-civi- 
lizod, we find in one case that the brute in 
stinct of] cruelty has not been eradicated 
and in the other case that there is a sort of 
reversion to barbarism. 

Only a short time ago a foreigner who 
was staying in Sbanghai found a large 
crowd assembled round a cage in which a 
man was confined; the crowd made merry, 
and groupe passed day after day before the 
cage. Now that man was condemned to 
be starved to death in public, and his suf 
lerings were watched by hundreds of a civ 
ized race until his last agony came. 


And now what can we say about this 
mysterious indifference to suffering? The 
gentlest and sweetest of all modern thinkers 
epoke with sadness—nay, more, with indig 
nation—of the merciless cruelty which he 
conceived to be apparent in Nature. But 
we do not need to think of rude and terrible 
natural forces, for we find that man himeel! 
in his highest development may become as 
‘errible as the earthquake or the ponderous 
cyclone. 

Prince Bismarck may be reckoned as 
among the highest of our race, so far as in- 
\ellectual force is concerned. Well, he de- 
liberately forced on a war with Austria in 
1866, and he saw the awiul carnage of Sad 
ows. He was watching scores of bodies 
being cast into One pit when a private sol 
dier said to the statemen, not knowing him, 
‘*We pay alittle dear for Herr von Bis 
marck’s theories, do we not?’’ The Count 
said nothing; nor did he make one sign 
when, four years later, he rode over the 
miles of strewn carcasses at Gravelotte 
Thirty four thousand Germans were down 
on that fleld; put the emotionless human 
Force that caused al] that destruction went 
on without heeding. Was this cruelty? The 
buily man with the flaming eyes had to 
make a nation—so his triends say—and an 
odd half-million of deaths did not matter 
when such an end was to be gained; but 
we think that certain obscure persons 
might possibly vell a different story. 

And with strange perversity we honor 
inost those who are most cruel, and who, 
in pursuit of ‘‘honor’’ and the rest of it, 
‘ake the lives of God’s creatures! We must 
follow a great thinker and declare that, if 
we reasoned rigidly on the problem, noth- 
ing could save our sanity. 

We see that one well-knowing and ad. 
mirable writer in a daily Journal sas lately 
expressed his opinion to the effsct that God 
must not be thought of in connection with 
the problems of destrution and selfishness. 
It seems that God has cast aside all respoo 
sibility, and thus a clumsy but inexorable 
‘aw now works in the Creator's stead. 

To us that seems rather an odd doctrine. 
if the law can exist by itself and work on 
in rigid lines, then we do not see the need 
jor the Creator’s original interference, 

A logical man would say that, if God 
does not take an active, unceasing part in 
ordering His universe, then it is impossible 
to conceive His existence. 

The awful problem of cruelty is very 
bard, and it may be pleasant to cease facing 
tand shriok away ; but the 
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The problem which appsis us is as noth 
ing toa mighty Artificer who uses us and 
our fears and our doubts and our sufferings 
in working out agreateod which we cannot 
yet understand. Men have suffered hard 
when they have tried to reason on the mat- 
ter according to the logic of the schools; 
but one simple observation always did 
much tocure them of mental misery—to 
a)! sentient things, and most of all to those 
that suffer from Nature's rapine—existence 
is the chief pleasure. 

Uatil the last strok: comes, they enjoy 
every instant; and thus the balance is pro 
bably well on the side of happinees It 
scems as if there were compensations al 
ways, end we see the soldier who is stru-k 
down in a calvary charge exulting wildly 
until the end. 

It does no harm to mecitate over a puz 
zle; and, if we find that it re.nains all dark 
to us, the lesson is good, tor it probably 
teaches usto make life pleasant for those 
around us, 

Those who preach the doctrine of cheer- 
fulness—with proper reservations—are on 
the safe side intellectually, and, at the 


worst, they can work no evil. 
ee we 


PEOPLE appear to think that, while gocd 
manners should be strenuously exacted 
from cnildren, precept in this connectivn 
may stand instead cf example, and that or- 
ders may be given them and remarks made 
upon them as if they were devo.d of natu 
ral feelings and perceptions, Asa matter 
of tact, if, when people want children to do 
something for them, they would ask it in 
toe same way ip which they would address 
an equal, if they would thank them for lit 
tle services rendered, speak to them gently, 
answer their reasonable questions civilly, 
and avoid unnecessary comments upon 
their appearance, they would have far less 
trouble in teaching them to behave with 
like cousideration for others, 


THE man who considers that the home 
duties of a woman are inferior to the politi- 
cal work of man must be either a bachelor 
or blind. The very highest qualities oi tne 
heart and intellect may be exercised by a 
mother, sister, or an elder daughter, in 
watching over the physical, mental, and 
moral growth of the children in her care 
Heroic patience and vigiiance that never 
tires, an adaptation of means to the end a 
careful study of individua) traits, a keen 
psychological insight, may find ample room 
tor exercise within the four walls of even 
an humble home. 


Tnx business man, the mechanic, the 
laborer, the teacher, the mother, the house- 
keeper—al] must attend to the practical re- 
alities of their labor, and not despise the 
smallest detail; while at the same time they 
must ennoble and enrich it by putting them- 
selves into it in the best sense of the word 
—by embodying their highest conceptions 
and realising their finest ideals. Thus it is 
that true progress is made and civilization 
advances. 


Tagy who have read about everything 
are thought to understand everything too; 
but it is not always so. Reading furnishes 
the mind only with materials of knowledge; 
it is thinking that makes what we read ours 
We are of the ruminating, kind, and it is 
not enough to cram ourselves with « great 
load of coilections—we must chew them 
over again. 


Some people seem to think that life is in- 
tended to be a p*rpetual holiday; and, 
when they have played themselves into 
icknese by self-indulgence and all sorts of 
wiltu), reckless behavior, they cry or com. 
plain because they must suffer the con 
sequences, 


A Bap habit broken away from is a good 
day’s work. The earlier a habit is formed 
the stronger the hold it has. Private per 
sonal habits are more difficult to get rid of 
and have a more demoraiising effect than 
public unes. 


Those who would render their charities 
useful should diffuse them judiciously. He 
who would have a good crop must sow 
With his hand, and not pour out of the sack 
into one heap. 
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The World’s Happenings. 


California has a paper called the ‘Iron 
Dollar.*’ 


A Hungarian lawsuit has jast been eet. 
led after baving been in the courts for 470 years, 


About 1500 different kinds of dream 


books are iu the market, and all of them fiad buyers. 


Tne widow of a carpenter in Reading 
has found $1000 secreted in her husband's tool chest, 


lo France cffivial figures show that the 
unmarried represented 52 per cent. of the entire pop- 
ulation, 


Nevada cattiemen are troubled by the 
cruel trait of the magple which leads it to pick out 
the eyes of cattle. 

“The gloomy ten-acre lot just across the 
creek from East St. Louis’’ is the latest Chicago 
definition of 8t, Louls. 


Sagar was used as fuel by the steamer 
Polynesian, of the Allan Line, on ber last trip, the 
supply of coal having run short. 


Toe bits of carbon removed from arc 
lights are believed by some credulous persons to 
have rheumatism-curing qualities, 


Ap exhibition of toys ia about to be 
opened tn St. Petersourg. [t is intended to Illustrate 
the history of toys frum the carllest ages, 


A new French iovention is a smoke 
bomb Intended to be fired into the ranks of the enemy 
who use smokeless powder, and thus ooscure their 
view, 

A Federal cfficial in Baltimore received 
enough applications for office, one day recently, to 
eaeily fil, bis private secretary estimates, two bushel 
measures, 


Mrs John Mc Williams, a Nebraska wite, 
prays the © ourt to restrain her lawful busband ‘‘from 
patting ber on the head, poking her in the ribs and 
talking baby talk to her.’’ 


Interviewing has been got down to a eci- 
ence by a Parisian who advertises that he will furnish 
for the provincial press interviews with distin- 
guished men, two a week, for $16 per month, 


Tne fret American Uasion flag was un- 
furied on January 1, 1776, over the camp at Cam- 
bridge Iithad thirteen stripes of white and read, 
and retained the British cross in one corner, 


A miser wh died in Massachusetts left 
property worth $5000, and since that fact became 
known the administrator has received numerous 
jetters from persons claiming relationship to the de- 
ceased, 


A rich landed proprictor in Austria has 
been sentenced to seven months penal servitude, 
with occasional days of short rations and sleeping 
on a plank bed, for inhumanely torturing a tarm 
servant, 


Ali of the bank note currency of the 
Itallan government is engraved and printed in the 
United States, The notes are neat, but small, re- 
sembling somewhat the fractional notes issued in 
war times, 


A priz> of $500 has been offered by the 
British Sunday School Union tor the best tale on 
gambling, ‘‘to be drawn as tar as possible from 
actual life,’’ and ‘to vividly depict the evils of 
gambling.’ 

An oversight of the painter in failing to 
insert the word ‘‘shoe’’ before ‘‘repairing’’ makes 
rather ridiculous the following sign displayed in 
Cheboygan, Mich.: **Coffins made to order: repair- 
img neatly done,.’’ 

A tamiity in Whatcom, Wash, not lik 
ing the taste of the water they were drawing from 
their 90-foot-deep well, sent a man down to inspect 
itsdepths, The well was in tolerably good condi- 
tion, but a dead Indian was holsted out, 


At Rome, Ga, the other day, a partridge 
found its way into the home of Colonel Bass and was 
captured by Miss Hattie and safely putinacage. A 
little while iater another partridge waiked boldly in 
and started up stairs, and was also captured, 


Baroev McGuire, aged 85 who has been 
in prison 3 years of his life, pleaded guilty in Ko- 
chester to larceny, saying he had no home or friends 
and wanted to goto prison for life, The Judge gave 
the old man a fourteen months’ sentence to Auburn 
prison, 

At» recent banque: at San Francisco «f 
the Undertakers’ Association the menus were 
printed on cardboard cut in the shape of a coffin, 
and among the dishes were chicken dressed a ia 
shroud, simelts on stretcher, and stewed tomatoes 
a la grippe 

Toe preture by Romney, which was sert 
toarecent London exhibition by an old maid, who 
feared she was presumptuous in asking that it be in- 
sured for $2 500, **because it was an old heirloom, and 
much esteemed in the family,’’ bas Just been sold, it 
is said, for $40, (OU 

C ptain Frack Cuauingham, Collector 
of Taxes at Richmond, Va., intends to sing at his 
own funeral. He bas sung at 355 funerals during the 
last two years. He intends to slag certain sungs into 
a phonograph and iet the instrument officiate at the 
ceremonies preceding his burial. 


A talooo keeper ot Richmond, Va, was 
convicted on novel evidence of selling liquor on 
Sunday. A policeman testified that be was passing 
the defendant’s place on Sunday morning at 2 15 
o'clock and saw it lighted up. He peeped through 
the window and saw reflected in the mirror, which 
was back ol the bar, a man putting two glasses of 
beer on the bar counter, 


Em eror William is exceedingly tnd of 
playing chess. King Humbert of Italy likes a game 
of draughts. Czar Alexander basa predilection ‘or 
backgammon, King William of Holland wi.iingly 
piayepiquet. King Caoristian of Denmark is to be 
found regularly every evening at the whist table, an 
ainusement to which Queen Victoria is not averse 
and the Prince of Waies worships baccarat. 


A New Haveo ice dealer #ho went to 


be bewalling the short icecrop dreamed that the 


sualiy secures bis supply had « 


gz anxi 
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DREAMING, 





BY SUSANNA J, 


With drooping head and loose-locked hands, 
Her thoughts with Joy and sorrow tinged, 
Lost In a world of dreams, she stands 


Bes! le the casement ivy-fiinged, 


But she, self-wrapped from time and place, 
Rec tlis in thought some bappy hour, ° 

“owe by-gone day, whose living grace‘ 
Hath conquered Time's effacing pow'r, 


Its magic yet is o’er her cast, © 

An‘ still the shadowy scenes unfold 
Of ) y too exquisite to last, 

Too pure and bright for earth to huld, 


She lingers, lost in such a dream 
As minstrel song can ne'er translate, 
Ob, could euch hours past bilss redeem 
Or for our losses compensate! 


Ever Faithful. 


BY L. L, 


\ ORA MONTMORRIS sat before the 
,% 











scuoolroom fire, her feeton the fen- 

der, ber elbows on her knees and her 
bands buried in her great tresses of black 
pair, it was nota very graceful attitude— 
for (bat matter there was not much of grace 
avout Nora’s appearance at this period of 
her exiatence, Her limbs were long, nnd 
her 6ibows were obtrusive; her bair was al- 
ways tuinbling about her ear: and she had 
a havit of sticking out ber feet, which often 
vrought upon the mild reproof of wer step- 
mother and the more effectual remonatr- 
snes of her governess, 

Tue girl was, in fact at that critical, inter- 
exiing. but uncomfortable period, which in 
the other sex is Called *‘hobbledehoyhood’’, 
Her dresses were not made quite long, for 
she was not yet fifteen; but she was a big 
girl for ber age. and she bad something of 
woman, with the ignorance and innocence 
of achild, just now she was gazing into 
the fire,and dreavaing rather than think. 
ing. 

She was picturing in her own mind the 
dée.ightful walke aod tulks she would have 
with Eric Stanino.e, her second cousin, 
whep b@ came that afternoon for his six 
days’ visit. 

He wouid teli ber all about that wonder- 
fu. Oxford of which she had heard 80 much, 
ail about his tutors, the lectures he had to 
attend, his companions, his amusements; 
and she would tell him all about her new 
KOverness, the funny oid gentleman who 
caine On Tuesdays and Fridays to teach her 
Latin, and the Coristumag party at the Reo- 
tory, 

Nora sighed with the pleasure of antici- 
pation, avd glanced up at the littie clock on 
the mantel-piece, which seemed to go 80 
much more slowlw than any other clock in 
the world, 

it still wanted an hourof the time at 
Wuich Eric waa expected to arrive. Time 
enough in balt-an-hoar to change her dreas, 
Nora told besself; for ahe had among other 
faults, asad way of putting off thungs to 
the last moment, 

Mr. Montmorris, Nora's father, was an 
Irish gentleman who had settled in Eng- 
land, For several years be had been a 
widower, and he had lately married a 
Sweei-tempered buat weak little woman, 
who, he had hoped, would keep Nora from 
Kelulng into mischief, and make her prow 
up # lady-like girl, 

He might as well have set a rabbit to 
train 4 squirrel, Mrs, Montmorrissoon got 
4 governess to help her; and since herown 
‘1tL.6 pink faced cherub bad made his ap- 
pearance, she bad ieft her step daughter 
very inuch to the careof Miss Russell. 

Eric was Nora’a chief friend. For years 
befure either Mrs, Montmorris or Mise 
Kussell had been heard of at Toe Grange 
‘hes@ two had been inseparable com- 
paniongs, 

Toe lad’s father had been Mr. Montmor- 
Tis’8 cousin, and the dearest friend he had 
Ob earth ; and, asa boy, Eric had had his 
Lome under Mr, Montmorris’s roof. He 
sad been at Oxford for more than a year; 
4nd Nora had not seen him since the pre- 
ceeding October. 

tue little clock struck four, and Nora 
began tO think it was time to dress, Sad- 
aenly sue heard the noime of carriage 
Wheels, She rushed tothe window. One 
K\e0C6 Was enough, 

Sue sprang to tne door, flew downstairs 
like a whiriwind, and burst into the hall 
With a loud cry, Just as her father was wel- 
“-lning @ young lady, dressed in the most 
beautiful sealskins, who had come trom the 
Station with Eric. 

Everyone was looking at Nora. She felt 
S) awkward, to unsightly, in her brown, 
‘tained school-dressa, ber dirty collar, 

masses of unbrushed hair. Her 
r iooked distressed, her father 





frowned, the stranger lcoked amused. Eric 
—even Eric—was evidently annoyed. 

“Nora, my dear——" began Mre, Mont- 
morris, 

“My daughter, Nora” said Nora’s father, 
presenting her to the stranger, without tak. 
ing the trouble to mention the strange 
lady’s name, as if the girl were a mere 
child, 

Nora shook bands and stood stock still, 
her cheeks fiery red, ber blue eyes flashing. 
There was no one to biame but herself; but 
rhe felt as if everybody bad been unkind 
to her. Even Erie, who came up and shook 
hands, saying, ‘‘how d'ye do, Nora?’ did 
it in a business like-young-man fashion 
which Nora detested. 

She would not have minded if he had 
even forgotten to shake hands, if he bad 
only shown in some way, even by a look, 
that they were on their old footing. Sut 
Nora could not tell herself that there was 
anything of that in bis manner, 

“He looked as if he were afraid I should 
want to kiss him,” said Nora to bherseif, in 
the solitude of her own room, with a look 
of supreme contempt on ber lips, and two 
big tears in her bonny biue eyes. 

TI sban’t go down to the drawing-room, 
I don’t want to see that fine London lady, 
dressed out like a peacock. I wonder who 
she can be? I know what [’lido; I'll go 
down to the schoolroom, and if mamma 
sends up for me I’ll say I’ve a headache. 
Then l’ilsee if he comes up to see me, 
And if Miss Russell wants the room to 
herself, and sends me to bed, I’1! go, and I 
won't say one French verb right to-mor- 
row.” 

With these improper resolutions in ber 
mind, Nora went to the schoolroom; and 
there sbe sat the whole evening, with Miss 
Russell on the other side of the fire. Eric 
never came near her. ‘They'll tnink my 
headache’s nothing because 1’m only a gir! 
in sbort frocks. If it had been that Lon- 
don girl, they would have been running 
allover the house.’”’ And, indeed, long 
before bed time, Nora’s headache was real 
enough. 

It was some consolation to meet Eric 
alone inthe breakfast room next morning, 

“Why did you not come up yourself to 
ask for me last night, Eric? It was so 
unkind of you.’’ 

“But Il did go, Nora. I went to your 
bedroom door and knocked gently, but no 
one answered, I thought you were asleep, 
so I came away,’’ 

“] wasn’tin bed. Do you think 1 am a 
baby ?’’ 

“You always used to go to bed when you 
had a headacne.”’ 

“That's a very different thing.”’ 

“Well, don’t let us quarrel,” 

‘Oa, Eric! I bave been so longing to 
see you? I bave so much to aay to you! 
Bat, tirat of all, who is that young lady 
who came witb you last night?’”’ 

“She is Mies Lyaipbh, Mra, Montmorris’s 
niece, She came unexpectedly, for one 
night only; but I fancy she will stay for a 
week o: two now.” 

“What! Ailtbe time youare here?” 

Just then M!ss Lyalph entered the room. 
She was a pretty little creature—a blonde, 
with fair silky bair, light blue eyes asweet 
amile, and dainty little ways, 

Nora stood as stiff as a poker, and held 
out her hand, 

From the first dey of her visit Missa 
Lyalp quietly appropriated Eric, and, to 
Nora’s intense indignation, her cousin be- 
came the stranger’s willing slave. He was 
always ready to accompany her whenever 
she expressed a wisb to go cut. 

‘¢Won’t you come with us, Nora?’’ Miss 
Lyulpb could say, with a little air of patro- 
nag®; and when the girl stiffy declined, 
Mies Lyulpb would indulge in a quiet 
smile which wounded poor Nora to the 
quick. 

Sometimes the visitor would, with real 
or affected kindness beg a holiday ‘‘for the 
child,” a8 she called Nora—an interven- 
tion which the giri always regarded as an 
insult. 

«“ How changed you are, Nora!” ex- 
claimed Eric, one day, when shé ans wered 
him with some petulance. 

“J think itis you who are changed,” 
exclaimed the girl, indignantly. ‘ You 
used to like to be with me, and talk to me, 
Alter all, there are only five years between 
us, you know, And now you only care to 
be with that odious Miss Lyulph,” 

‘“ Nora! how can you?”’ cried Eric, his 
face as red as tire; ‘and Miss Lyaiph ts 
al ways eo kind and good to you. ie 

©] don’t want any of ber kindness,’’ 
cried the girl, marching out of the room, 

And yet Nora, with her quick Irieb in- 
stinct, bad divined Miss Lyulpb’s true 
character, while Eric Stanmore had quite 
misread ber, ida Lyulph wasa born flirt 


She was more than half engaged to a 





wealthy man whom she had her eye on 
for -hree seasons;bat she liked to see Eric’s 
frank brown eyes turned on her, full of 
admiration and that kind of worship witb 
which a lad worsbips a beautiful woman. 

‘He is only a boy,’ she would say to 
herself, in self-excuse, And she cared 
nothing for the fact that Nora had been de- 
privea of her long-ex pected picasure. 

o . © * = - 

A month went by. Eric had returned 
to Oxford; but Mies Lyulph remained in 
her comfortable quarters at The Grange. 

Nora had only been ableto exchange a 
few words with her cousin before he ieft; 
but they had been of the old familiar, un- 
restrained type, It was the one little bit 
of bis visit that she could look back upon 
with pleasure, 

After some hesitation, Nora decided to 
send her cousin a vaientine, Ifshould be 
a very smali, modest, inexpensive one, 
She found an opportunity one day, when 
her stepmother and Mies Lyulph were 
looking at some silks in the draper’s at 
Carbridge, the nearest town, to slip iuto a 
stationer’s shop and buy one. 

It was very pretty, and Nora thought 
Eric could not but admire it. She oould 
not resist putting her initials, in very tiny 
letters, in one corner; and it was safely 
posted on the 12th of February. 

On St. Valentine’s Day Nora was the first 
in the breakfast room. The letters anid 
papers were distributed over the table! One 
glance at her piate told Norathe horrid 
truth. Eric had send her nothing! 

Tears of mortification were still standing 
in the girl’s eyes, when she happened to 
look at the plate next herown., There lay 
a large thick envelopes, evidently contain- 
ing a box, forthe address was written on 
alabel. Nora could not help looking at it, 
Yos, it was for Mies Lyulpb; and the words 
were written in E ic’s well-knowing band- 
writing. 

It was too much. A sudden transport 
of rage seized the girl, and she yielded to 
it. Lifting the bated valentine by the string 
which attached the label to it, she carried 
it with one sweep of herarm tothe great 
fire which burned close by. 

One moment sha hesitated; the next she 
let the string througb her fingers. Tne 
envelope caught fire ina moment; and 
Nora, realising too late what she had done, 
made a desperate plunge atit with the 


tongs. 
But she only succeeded in rescuing a 


scrap—a balf charred oorner of the envelope. 
The ‘ox and its contents werea masa of 
flames, Nora took the scrap of paper, and, 
with a grim smile, laid it on ‘her rival's 
plate, 

Hardly bad she done this when her 
father and her step-mother, closely follow- 
ed by Miss Lyulph, entered the room, 

‘* What is this on my plate? Oa!”’ cried 
Miss Lyulph. 


‘“ What is it, Ida?’ asked Mr. Mont- 
morris. 
“It was a letter thatcame for you. I 


burned it,’’ said Nora, looking Miss 
Lyulpb full in the face. 

‘- Nora! ’’ exclaimed her father, 

The tone of bis voloe made the wilful 
girl start. She looked at him, and for the 
fireat time in her life she trembled, She 
had never seen her father angry before. 
He was white with rage, and foratime he 
could not trust himself to speak. There 
was perfectsilencein the room, Norastood 
without moving, 

“D> I understand that you wilfully 
burned Miss Lyulph’s letter ?’’ asked Mr, 
Montmorris, ina tone of suppressed pas- 
sion, 

Nora tried to speak. 
come from ber lips, She tried avain— 
still not a sound oould she atter, The 
ailicnce inthe room was becoming unen- 
durable. She rallied Lersel!, grasped tie 
table, and, with brows knitted and her 
boso.n heaving, answered — 

“Yea; I did it on purpose.” 

‘You have disgraced not only yourself, 
bat me, and the entire family,’’ said Mr, 
Montmorris, sternly. ‘I hops,’’ be added, 
turning to his guest, ‘thet you wil! accep: 
what apology | can offer for this outrage, 
lam deeply ashamed that such a thing 
sbould have bappened in my house,” 

“Ob, pray don’t say anything moreabout 
it,’ cried Miss Lyulph. If Nora happens to 
know whom the letter was from——”’ 

“Nora, why did you do this wicked 
thing ?” cried Mr. Montmorria, ‘‘Do you 
know whom the letter was [froin ?’’ 

This was the bardes: question of all for 
the poor girl to answer. She trembled, 
and looked s° distressed that her stepmotb- 
er gently went up Ww her, and put her arin 
round her sboulder. 

Yor the firattime in her 


Not a sound would 


ife, Nora felt 


that she loved ber stepmother. 


r 





‘Tne poor child is sorry, i am & 


said the kind-hearted mother. “‘She will 
tell asall about it by and-bye.’’ 

But Nora was no coward, 

“It was from Erio,"’ she said; proudly 
keeping back her tears. ‘‘it was—a—vai- 
entine,” 

A amile struggled to her father’s face, 
Mise Lyu! pb bit her lip. 

“Ob, then tt really doesn't matter, he 
can easily buy another one,’’ said Mrs, 
Montmorris, 

“No, Edith,’’ sald ber husband, gravely. 
“Such an outburst of ungovernable temple 
cannot be passed over. Nora must go to 
schoo], I shall send her to the convent 
school at Ballyfergua."’ 

Ballyfergus was a small town on the 
west coast of Ireland, which boasied a 
convent school. Mr. Montmorris’s sisters 
bad been brought upat tt, and he would 
have sent his daughter there Leflore his 


second warriege, but for the pain of part- 


ing from his only child, 

Nora heard her sentence without a word 
of reply, and, at asign from ber fatber, t ok 
ber seat at tue table, The meal ws anilent 
one. It wasin vain that Mra, Mont:morris 
tried to make light of her atep daughters's 
cflence, and even tried to rally her niece 
on “ther conqueat.’’ Her weil-imeant efforts 
were not well received either by Iida or 
by her husband, and everybody was glau 
when the meal came to an end, 

In the course of the forenoon one of the 
servants picked upa tiny wit of gold, ali 
discolored and wisshepen, from among 
the ashes below the grate, and this incident 
did not tend to lighten the cloud that Lung 
over poor Nora, 

That afternoon Mre, Montmorria wrote 
to Eric, telling bim what bad happened ; 
and two deys afterwards areply came, luda 
got # second vaientine, and Mra, Montimor- 
ris put the letter she had received from 
Eric into Nora's bands, 

“T nad not intended to show you this,’’ 
she naid, ina kind tone; but your father 
thought, you ought to aoe it "’ 

“] can’t understand why Nora should 
have done such athing,’’ wrote Evlo; “but 
you know how impulsive she is, | suppose 
she didn't give herself time to think what 
she was doing, O° course, it doesn’t really 
matter, Please give hor my lose. By the 
way, | met Nora’s aunt, Lady Ciadwick, 
tue otberday. She ies taken a furnished 
house Lere, to be near her two precious 
boys, and she asked me to tell you, next 
time 1 wrote, that she would be very glad 
if you could spare Nora Ww oome Ww ber jor 
a week or twoat Easter. | suppose there 
wiil be no difficulty about her coming, so 
it will be something for her to look furward 
to. We have plonty toshow her at Oxford, 
and i am sure she will enjoy it.” 

The ietter dropped from Nora's fingers, 
and for tbe first time since that unhappy 
moroulng the bot tear# buret from her eyes, 
She covered ber face with Ler hands, and 
wave way W& her grief. 

To have iwissed aii that! ‘To think that 
she might have seen Oxford, with ite ovi- 
leges— of which she had heard #0 often— 
the river, the boating; with Eric to show 
her everything, anu go everywhere wil 
her,—to have forfeited #)> much pleasure 
for the gratification of one bad impulse, 

For, of course, It was linprasible for her 
to go lo Lady Chadwick pow. Her lather 
bad aiready written to (he reverend Mother 
at the convent to ask whether bis daugiiter 
could bé received at once, 

Tu6 school was fuil ; but room wer mnade 
for Nora, for (he Montwworria’s belonged wo 
the nelghborncod in which the 
had been built. Mr. Montworris inaue ar 
rangemente to take Nora to sehoo! blu self; 


convent 


and the end of February saw her #ettied a 
her new home, 
> _ = . - oe 


It was one of the conmequencescuf Nora 
being vent to #chool as # punishment toa 
she regarded thé convent as apriaiu. Sis 
obeyed the ruies and learned Ler joss 
from @ proud dislike of gelling inte trou 
ble, Butehe tuok no interestin anything 
and tue Sistera noticed that she did not 
make @ #ingie friend among t1.6 Krier. 
There was one of the nuns, bowever, wie, 
unknown to herself, bad altrac.ed N rank 


attention -Sister Tieresa The S ster Lad 
a very pale face and @ VOry 8 66t Bini, 
wito an undertones of sadioss tu it 

Often Nora had wailched her when #le 
thought herself unobserved, and had sen 
her attention wander, and th o Ox iteelfcon 
Bomething unseen, W166 the 6xpressicn 
ber face would change to oneo! the kreicet 
sorrow. ‘Tnen, by degrees, the ook t 
peece would return to ber face, and, wilh a 


sigb and 4 start, 5 ster Tueresa wouldeome 
back from her reverle 


Chis sister oe j rised Nora one 





act f da gw violently wit % 
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With a blush, Nora showed an simanac 
In wh en the record of the days ttat bad 
already gone was annibiiated with pin- 
preks, Soe wae counting the cays that 
jay «tween her and hows. 

' Fools. ential esata Sister Thereea, as 
eheatroked Nora's bel; “notoveo those 
eye you bave struck ovt wlll ever come 
back to trouble vou. They areall gone, 
nevertore'trm, Some day, perhaps, you 
may wiebthat you hede fewof tuem 
live ver ag in; bot never mind that now. 
Ih you wish yourtime hereto seem long 
and dreary? It must § emso to you, #0 
oog es you fellto us as you do Bar if 
you p uck up yourspirit.throwyour beartin 
to your work, and learn to love your 
s°booluwates, the weeka will pee like a 
shdow You live entirely for yourself 
Nora’; and with these words, spoken, a! 
mostin a whisper, Sater Theresa alipped 
outot the room, 

Phat bour wea the beginning ofa new 
cospler in Nora’s life, She began that 
hardest of all #' ruggles, the subjugation of 
her own eelf-will, She foreed herself to 
talk to the other yir.s—forced berself to 
meet ber teachers witha emile, And be- 
fore long she bad her reward 

l, fe seemed bryghter to ber; ahe caught 
herself one day laugting merrily, and wes 
surprised to fing that the cloud had passed 
away from ber life, 

In July Nora went home for siz weeks, 
She wae tailer, stvuter, more womanly al 
ready. S 6 Was also yontier in her move 
ments, @ yven to moodiness, and more 
willing & Join in proposals for which she 
hereeit dla not care, 

ric was not atthe Grange, baving gone 
withone ortwo [triends on a waiking tour 
in Secotiand., Nora was disappointed, and 
yetateo felt a certain sense of relief to think 
that he waa not there to tease ber about the 
burnt valentine, 

The most frequent visitor at ber father’s 
bo use that summer wasaMr, Kdwin O!'- 
ford, tle bad « good estate not far off; and 
Mr, Meontmorria iiked his soolety, chiefly 
because 16 toede an adinirable listener, 

Hut Nora could not help entertaining an 
uncomloreable feeling that Mr, Offord’s 
oven were often wandering in ber directi -n, 
Shehated the tdesa of such @ thing. She 
did not wanta lover at ail, not for “years 
and years’’ at any rate, Least of all did 
she wauta lover like Mr. Eiwin Offord, 

In reality he was gtill a young man, being 
notwuch over thirty; but to Nora, who 
had always known him as “grown up,” 
he seemed quite old, and he was already 
petting # littie bald, 

To be sure, be had an exovllent dispos!- 
tion but he was dreadfully slient, dreadful 
iy forioel; and Nora could not think of 
bim asa lover without shuddering. 

inthe autumn Nora returned to Bally- 
fergus ard the following Christmas she 
spent al echool, 

Wien tne 14 of February came round, 
there was perceptible etirand “sensation” 
anong the giris, of which the Sisters took 
no notice, It was a rule of the school that 
aii jettere from upknown correspondents 
wer) opened, or sent home for approval, 
before being delivered, 

in the interval between schooland the 
early dinner, Sister Theresa said to Nora, 
with# p.eased look in her face, ‘'Tuere was 
a large letter for you toils morning, my 
dear; but we sentit bome, you know, for 
your father's approval,’”’ 

Nora's face grew as red as a Lancaster 
rose, and ber Leart beat fast. S»> Eric had 
net forgotten her! She bated the idea of 
anyones inspecting ber valentine, turning it 
over, critiotsing 1. Bat that oould not be 
heiped, Surely ber father would not send 
it back to Eric? 

Four days afterwards Nora was sum- 
inoned into the the Mo. her superior'’s room, 
‘The reverend Mother beld a flat pasteboard 
bos; “and your father wisbes youto know 
tiat itis with ois full permission that we 
give itto you."’ 

Somenow, this sounded strangely, Nora 
toon the box. Tne address was not in 
Kric’'s bandwriting, She cut the atring, 
and took outan €6laborate arrangement in 
painted #iik and lace paper, with a pretty 
turqgucive brooch. Nora turned the valen 
tne round, and discovered the initials EK, 
MO ' in a cornes, 


linmediately, with an air of indifference, 
she lore the delicately made thing in two, 


then in four, and threw the pieces into the 
fire. The reverend Mother looked on, but 
said nothing, ard only smiled as she told 


Nora she might go. Toe brooch Nora gave 
to one of the day girir, 

The next suumer Mrs, Montmorris spent 
at I. Havre; and to Nora’sa disgust, Mr, 
Ot rd jouned heim tuere, But he was a9 
Ino 7 neive, sO Kind, #0 patient with the lit- 
te flestesof temper in which she still in- 
dui get sometimes, that ber heart softened 
towards iim. And when she went back to 
soLoo, forthe last term, she felt that ifonly 
rhe bat been quite sure that he was not 
thinking of making love to ber, she would 
have been more sorry Ww part with him 
lian with anyone else 

fue auturon days went by, and the time 
came jor Nora to leave Ballyfergus for 
x od These two years bad changed her 
fom an affectionate, but wilful and pas 
Hovale coiidints @ warm-hearted, gener- 
ous alured wowaean, The old traite, the 

d tispulses, were still (here; but they 
were no jonger the girl's masters, as they 
hed been in the pest 

}t was arranges d that Nora should travel 
to London in company with two of the 


S.s.ere aud severe f the pupils who had 
Lie rney to take, and that the Sie 
sue her by afternoon train 
en we an and it was not 
ure bat Nora ba 
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chapel, around which a thousand memories 
had already begun to cluster. London was 
reached! In safety; and at half past two the 
sarn* day one of the Sisters saw Nora safe- 
ly off from King’s Crom, to begin the last 
siege of ber journey, 

lt was bitterly ooid, and Nora hed not 
felt thoroughly warm since she left the 
convent, Toe snow was faliing as the 
train siowly wound out of the great dlack 
terminus, and when the open country was 
reached, #he saw that it was lying thickly 
on every field and fallow. A white frost 
mist hung over the trees; the hedges 
eermed |. ko e>id walls of snow. 

The afternoon taded into evening, and 
Nora wae sill along way frow her destina- 
tion. Tue train seemed to be going very 
siowly; at Inst It stopped altogether, 

Nora was alone in her compartment. She 
lowered one of the windows and looked 
out. A high embankment, covered deep 
with snow, and crowne! by melancholy 
snow-iaien firs, met ber gaze, Tne : 
senyers were putting their beads out of 
windows, some of them clambering out of 
the carriages, 

“We've stuck!" she heard one man say 
to hile companion; “and how long we may 
have to stick here goodness know,"’ 

Nora stivered, pulled up the window, 
and abandoned nerrelf to the ‘n+vitable, 

Alter atime she saw a head at the win- 
dow, It was the guard oome to tel! her 
that a snow plough had been telegrap! ed 
for, but that It would be two or three hours 
before the train could proceed on ita way, 
and that some of the passengers were waik- 
ing over to a little roa iside station about ae 
nile and a balf farther on. But Nora 
thought she Lad better stay where she was. 
Se hed a nervous dread of being left be 
vind, and sbe did not care to go alone 
ainong a crowd of strangers, 


W ben half-an-hour bad passed, bowever, 
she began to wish she had gone, She wes 
dreadiully hungry, a8 well as very cold; 
and at las! a.e resolv d upon walking to 
the station by hereelf. She had only to fol 
low the track made by the other passengers 
in the snow, and once at the siation-house, 
she would find a tire to warm herself at, 
and possibly something to eat. 

With some difficulty she climbed down 
tothe ground, Tne snow had been deep, 
but it was well trodden down; the carriages 
seemed to be deserted, The track ied 
Nora up an embankment, and through 
the firtrees, It was atill light enough for 
her to see the path, and so far she got on 
very well. But when she left the wood, 
sbe found two tracks in the snow, one go- 
ing to the right, and the other to the left. 
Supposing that some of tbe passengers bad 
chosen one route, and some another, sne 
plunged Into the oneto her left. After a 
time she poticed to ber dismay that the 
track had beoome much nerrower. Was 
she on the right track after all? Would it 
be better to go back, or to struggle on? She 
decided to go on, 

Every minute it grew darker, and the 
track grew "narrower and narrower. At 
last there were no more footeteps to be 
seep and the snow so deep that she couid 
scarcely walk atall, Evidently her pred- 
ecessora had found themslves on a wrong 
path, and bad gone back, She wust do so 
too, and the svoner the better. 


At a stile, however, which had to bse 
Crossed, the footsteps became very contus- 
ed, and Nora took the wrong turning. Sne 
struggled bravely for a time, and then sank 
On the ground utterly exbausted. Raleing 
herself on ber knees, she called out as loud 
assbe could, but no answer came to her, 
The stilipess was terrible. 

It was quite dark, but for the reflection 
caused by the snow. Nora felt thatit was 
useless tostruggle any longer. Tnere were 
no footmarks but her own near her; she 
might be going farther and fartber away 
from help. But something told ber that 
to sit still was death, 

She rose to her feet, and plunged again 
into tbesnow. After a few minutes’ strug- 
giing, she was forced t stop; and once 
more she uttered aloud ory of dis ress, 

A shout answered her—a shout that 
seemed to come from a long, long way ofl. 
Nora almost screamed with anxiety and 
delight, and sank down on the snow, for 
ber limbs would oarry her no farther 
At inte: vale she heard the sbout again, and 
she called out to guide her rescuer. Then 
she sawa burly bviack form approaching 
her through the darkness, 

‘*Noral”’ 

“Kriol” 

“How did you come here?’ 

“IT lost wy way, trying w getto the asta- 
tion. Were you in the train?’ 

“Of course ] was. | am going to The 
Grange to spend Christmas, And you are 
coming bome, too?’’ 

Nora gave a nod; it seemed too much of 
an ¢ flort to say anything more, 

“We must try to to the station- 
house,’' said Eric. “I can’t imagine how 
os wandered so far out of your way. 

asn’tit lucky that I beard you! 1 was 
Fins back to the train for my pipe, when 

heard somebody snouting ‘help!’ Little 
1t Ought tt was you, Take my arm, Nora, 
and lean On me as much as you can.”’ 

The station was reached at last, and a 
corner was found for the exbvausted girl 
beside the walting room fire. A cup of 
tea from the stationimaster’s cottage helped 
to revive her, and before long atrain sent 
back from the nearest town came up, and 
they were abie w proceed on tneir journey. 
Nora did not mind the ooid or the fatigue, 
now thatshe bad Ericto take care of her. 


It was only a pleasant adventure now, and 
she was abie to take a sort of pride in the 
fact that it was nearly midnight before they 
arrived at e ravg 
* « * £ 2 ? 
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Nora bad ever known. 

There was a deal of Obristmas galety, 
and of courre th two cousins were general 
ly invited to the same houses, At some of 
the parties—at most of thew, indeed—Mr. 
Offord was one of the guests; and if Nora 
did not notice that his attentions to ber 
were more marked than ever, Eric Stan- 
more was not si ow to observe the fact. 

“Mr, Offord see:ns to claim a good meny 
dances from you, Nora,’’ he said to her one 
evening. 

‘Ob, I don’t know—not more that you 
do,” said Nora. 

‘Did he send you a valentine this year?”’ 
asked Eric, suddenly. 

‘You, be did,’’ she answered, with a 
blush. “How did you know?” 

“1 happened to come upon bim one day 
in London gazing intoasnop window. I 
sent you one, 4ou,’’ he added in a lower 
tone, 

“Did you? I never got it!’’ . 

“] know,” said Eric; and Nora under- 
stood that her fa'her had declined to allow 
the valentine to be sent on to her. 

“You know that you burnt the first one 
1 sent you,’ said Kric witha malicious 
twinkle in bis eye. 

“When? Hoa?” 

“When I sentoneto Miss LyulphI en- 
closed one for you.’ 

“Onl” 

‘But I really believe I was in love with 
Ida at that epoch, What foois wen are 
sometimes! Sne was married that very 
season to Colonel Atkinson, But here ts 
Mr. Offord.” And Ericturned away witu 
a look of strong disgust on bis face, 

“My dance, | be.ieve, Miss Nora,’ said 
the little man; and Nora was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that be was right. 

Tne happy time came tw an end, Eric 
went oack to Oxford soon a'ter the begin- 
ning of January. Tnecousins bad fust one 
mowent together On the morning 0: bis de- 
paiture, 

“Good-bye, Nora. You will come to 
Oxford at Easter, won’t you?”’ 

“If Lady Chadwick aske me.’’ 

Then tnere was a pause. 

“| was saying something to your father, 
Nore, about trat valentine, you know,”’ 
said Eric, speaking very fast; ‘and be says 
that if 1 get a Fellowship he will think—”’ 

“ric, if you do not set off at once, you 
will uiiss the train!’’ cried Mr, Montmor- 
ris, opening the door at that moment. 

Not another word beyond ‘‘(iood-bye”’ 
could be said. 

Qa the 7tb of February Mr, Offord called 
at Tne Grange, and somexow Nora found 
herself alone with bim in tne drawing- 
room. And then came some worda from 
him which Nora knew meant an offer of 
marriage; but she feit as ifshe werein a 
dream, and could not afterwards remem- 
ber exactly what had been said to ber, 

‘On, no! No, thank you, Mr. Offord. I 
couidn’t warry you,” she said, balf crying. 

**] don’texpect an answer now,’’ he said, 
gently. ‘Al: 1 ask isthe right to pay my 
court to you.’ 

“But it isn’t of any use,’’ said Nora, 
bluntly. 

‘Perhaps you will give the subjecta few 
days’ consideration,’ said Mr. Offord; and 
tnen he took his leave, 

Mr. Montmorris thought it to be his 
duty to press his daughter very strongly 
to accept this proposal of merriage. He felt 
that Edwin Offord would make his daught- 
eran admirable husband; and he insisted 
that Nora should think over the matter 
for a week, 

Tne week ended with St. Valentine’s 
Day. That morning at breakfast two pack- 
ots lay beside Nora s plate. 

One of them she scarcely noticed; the 
other was addressed in Eric's band writing. 
Inside wasa true ol. fashioned valentine, 
a tiny gold chain, and a note, 

‘You can guess, my dariing—may I cal! 
you a darling?—the question which your 
father said 1 might,put to you if I gained a 
Fellowship. I nave got one, Nora! 1 only 
heard of itan hourago. So now] may ask 
you. Can you love me, dearest? Wiliyou 
be my own little wife? I have not got 
your father’s consent yet, but i may fairly 
hope for itnow. Aill want, all 1 long for, 
is yours.”’ 

And when Mr. Montmorris found that 
Nora really preferred to share the lot of a 
brietiess barrister rather than that of a 
wealthy man like Eiwin Offord, hethotgnt 
his daughter a very wilfu:, foolish girl, and 
said she wmigtt live to repent her choice; 
but he did uot witbho d bis consent. And 
Nora has vever regretted that she was 
faithful to her girlish love, 

—_— 


Sweet Marjoram. 








BY DARLEY DALE, 


UTUMN wasearly that year, the beech- 
A es and elms put on their goiden 
crowns atthe epdof August; the air 
wes chili, and filled with tue autumnal 
spirit, it Wasa wet season, andthe coru 
jay about in the fields till it seemed a new 
meéeaniny might be read into the text ‘‘seed- 
time and harvest shall not cease,’ for | n- 
patient farmers feared Larvest would never 
be over, 
the tal spikes of purple loose strifs and 
By the sideof a resedy ineadow, where 
the bandsome magenta flowers of the rose. 
bay (threw & rosy tint over the pale 
giaucous leaves of the rushes, and made 
the pink ‘eathery tuftecf hemp agrimony 
look dingy and faied and washed out—by 


| the side of these walked a man and a gir! 


He was young and dark and han isome 


SHS was tall and slight and fair; not beau 
tifa OUL Very sweet-looking and grace 
i @11 Der movements. 


They had just met, not for the first time, 
and unless somes cruel fate intervened t, 
prevent them, not for the last. 

They wa! xed siowly past the overgrown 
hedges, where the t) aveller’s joy spread its 
white feathery blossoms in beautital oon. 
fusion, and the wild briony twined its 
brilliant leaves and berries among the 
bushes, and the sweet majolram shed iis 
aromatic perfume far and wide; but they 
heeded not the autumnal tints and late 
wildflowers; they were absorbed in each 
other, 

*. came to look for some sweet 
msjoram,’’ said he, as she paused to gathb- 
er a piece 

“Why don’t you gather some, then? 
There 1s plenty,” laughed she. 

“| wisn I could, Sweet Ma:jery, will 
you be gatherec?”’ And be caugnt hold of 
ber hand which held the fragrant flower, 

And only a sedate old thrush and a perky 
little cheffinch, who were in the bush they 
stood by, and some swallows who soared 
overbead, saw what bappened next, The 
thrush kept bis own counsel, and the 
swallows soon went south, taking the 
secret with them, and the chaffinch never 
told anyone but his mate, 

Presently the girl smoothed her pretty 
golden bair, and bent her head to adjust 
ber bat, showing her admiring lover the 
pretty turn of ber neck and the broad 
streak of gold like asunbeamw in her up- 
turned heir, and then she turned to him, 
and said— 

‘*] feel very selfish to beso happy, the 
very day Malcolm is sailing.’’ 

Malcolm was her twin-brother, and if 
report said true, rather a scapegrace; but to 
hint as much to Marjery, who loved biw, 
wouid have been to forfeit her esteem. fur 
ever, 

‘How devoted you are to Malcolm!” 
said Kkdward Grey, jealously. 

‘Yes, 1 am; he is my twin brother, you 
know. I believe I could die for Malcolm,” 
salithe girl, frankly, her sweet face kind. 
ling with devotion to this brother, 

‘And what could you do for me?’ said 
he, *agerly. 

‘Oa, Vil live for you, my lover,’’ she 
whispered shyly. 

And be was satisfied. 

Then the shadows lengthened, the day 
waned, the lovers parted; he wentto his 
solitary lodgings, she to her still more 
solitary home; for the so called loneliness 
of living alone is less than the loneliness of 
living with uncongenial companions, 

Marjery and Malcolm Buchanan were 
orpbans, and had lived with an uncle and 
aunt since their eighth year. This couple 
were childiess, and neither liked nor un- 
derstood children; they brought the twins 
up very strictly, ruling them by fear, not 
by love. This metbod, while it did no 
barm to Marjery, who was by nature 
sweet and gentie, obedient and easy tw 
rule, was ruinto Malcolm, who, though 
easy to lead, was bard to «drive, and but for 
Marjery’s sake he would long ago have 
broken loose and run away. 

Mr. Buchanan was a lawyer, and though 
Maicolm bated the law, his uncie insisted 
on his foliowing the same profession; the 
boy refused, and, whether wilfully or not, 
failed to pass his preliminary examination, 
whereupon Mr. Buchunan sent bim out to 
Manitoba to learn sbeep farming, and he 
was to sail the same evening Marjery and 
E iward Grey became engaged. 

Malcolm raised no objection to going to 
Manitoba; he was neariy of age, and he 
came in to two bundred a year on bis 
twenty-first birthday; then he meant to be 
an artist; meanwhile he had no objection 
to seeing alittle of the world. What he 
did object was, bis uncle refused to ad- 
vance bim any money, but sent bim out 
with about ten pounds in his pocket when 
be reached his destination. 

In vain Malcolm stormed and vowed he 
would bave more; in vain Marjery begged 
her uncle to yield. Mr. Bichanan was 00- 
durate. Malcolm would be boarded and 
lodged by tbe farmer to woom he was go 
ing; be took out plenty of clothes; be would 
only *quander more money if he had it, 
80 he snould go without it 

Marjery offered Malcolm her little 
Savings, but he réfused to take them, tel- 
ling her not to fear, he would beeven with 
the eld screw yet; and in this frame of 
mind be left his nome, 

When Marjery entered the house that 
eveaing, having left Dr. Grey with thé 
intention of meeting him by the same 
meéadow the next day, sne was called into 
the dining room by ber aunt, in a tone 
which boded no good to ber. 

‘*] hope they are not going to bully meé 
now Malcolm is gone; if they do I snali tell 
E tward,” thoug.t te girl, as she entered 
the room. 

Mr. Buchanan was standing witb bis 
back to the fire-place, bis coat-talls under 
his aru; be was short and stout, with @ 
thick oeck, a buliet head, and red face; 
bisred face was redder than ever, and 1/8 
whole manner bdetokened violent anger. 

Mrs. Buchanan, a little, prim, thin #9 
man, *ith asbarp pointed nose and a bard 
mouth, which contained a still barder 
tongue was sitting by ber dinner-tabé, 
workiag; in front of her stood an emply 
cash box, 

‘‘Look here, Miss Marjery, look at your 
beaatiful brother’s fine doings, the youug 
thier!’ 

“Uncle Tom,’ interrupted Marjery, 
‘*Malooim is no thief.” 

‘Hold yoar tongue, Miss, and listen 10 
what | bave to say,’’ putin Mrs, Buchanan. 





“How dare you contradict me? Tueré 
was fifieen pounds in my casp box /ast 
night when | pened it just now It wes 

; Ompty W eise but that young + 
‘Dle!, i Say ouid have taken 
i the angry lawyer roared out the W 
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‘thief’ at tbe top of his voice, 

“am sure Malcolm didn't,”’ said Mar- 

ry. gently. 
et as Te did; but if either of you 
think he is going to get off unpunished, 
you are mistaken, 1 mean to prosecute 
pim. Ifthe ship has sailed before my 
message reaches Liverpool, he will be ar 
rested on landing at New York, and be 
will get six months bard ‘abor for this 

yb!’ 

“Uncle Tom, you would nt be so cruei! 
Arrest Malcolm! You could not do it,’’ 
c'led Marjery, clasping ber bands in 
agony, and turning her pale face, with the 
tears streaming down it, up to her acgry 
uncle. 

‘*] sba!l do it,” stormed Mr. Buchanan. 

‘*But Maicolm is innocent; I know he ia 
innocent; pleaded Marjary. 

“How do you know it?’’ demandad the 
lawyer. 

‘Dia you do it yourself?’’ sneered his 
wife, 

Marjery did notanewer, She threw up 
her small head haugbti.y: and tnen a sud- 
den thought came to her, and she smileda 
sinile wulcb her uncle thought sweet and 
her aunt pronounced insolent. 

‘You did it, | see by your face. You 
can’t deny it,’’ said Mre, Buchanan an- 

rily. 

. Again Marjery smiled ; and this time 
Mr. Buchanan thought there was triumph 
in the armile, 

“Don’t be absurd, wife, Marjery is as 
honest a8 you ana I,’’ said Mr. Buchanan, 
shortly, 

‘*'Why doesn't she deny the charge then? 
Because she cannot,’’ said Mrs, Buchanan, 
‘*] shall pot attempt to,’’ said Marjery. 

“Then goto your room and stay there 
until you confess your wickedness,” said 
Mrs. Buchanan, 

‘Answer one way or the other, Marjery, 
Dany this accusation at once, if you have 
really robbed me for that scainp’s sake, 
confess it and I will forgive you,’’ said Mr. 
Bucvanan, wore kindly than be had yet 
Bpoken, 

**} cannot,’’ cried Marjery. 

‘Will not, you mean. Marjeary, I insist 
OD @0 4D8wer; tell meat Oncedid youdo i? 
Yes, or bo?’’ said ber uncle. 

“} will ootsay,”’ said M rjery. 

“Then go tO your Own rvom, a8 your 
aunt says, uptil you choose to answer,”’ 
said Mr. Buchanan, losing patience with 
his niece's onstinacy,. 

And Marjery, with that strange sinile on 
her face, went. 

a ad  & * a wo 

Tue next evening Edward Grey w-nder- 
ed alone by their trysting piace; no Mar- 
jery appeared, He waited till the twilight 
was deepening into night, and then he 
went home, dis»ppvinted but not alarmed. 
He knew sue was not ber own mistress; 
perhaps sbe bad been hinderrd. But the 
next eveving and the next Marjory fai.ed 
to keep ber trys, and now he began to bea 
prey to lovers’ fears; sne could not be ill 
or he would bave been sent for, as he at 
tended the house. Was sbe repenting her 
engagement? If so, why didn't she write 
and tell him so? Why keep him in sus- 
pense when she wight so easily send him a 
1ine? 

At last by the end of the week, he could 
bear it no longer, #o he calied at the house 

Mrs Buchanan wes at home and received 
bium, but no Marjery appeared,and no inen- 
tion was made oO: ber, till at last Dr, Grey 
Suinmoueéd up courage to ask If she were at 
home, 

“Yes, she isat home,’’ was the reply, 
briefly and sueppishly given. 

‘Sie is notili, I trust?” 

“No, sbe 18 quice well, thank you.”’ 

This was said witha tremendous sigh, 
and inatone implying it was more than 
Marjery deserved to be, 

‘(May | see her?’ he asked, pleadingly, 

‘] rexret to say ny niece can see noone,”’ 
for+ome time to come—for months per- 
bap*; forif | cave my way ebe shail be 
punisbed after she bas confessed her sin.’’ 

‘See no one for months! Why, woat 
has she done to be treated 80 severely 7’ 
asked Dr, Grey. 

‘That | canvot tell you.”’ 

‘*Butl pave the right to know. Miss 
Bucbauan bas prowised to be my wilte,sub 
ject to ber guardian's consent; and as I am 
in @ position tO warry, | se6 no reason why 
that should bs withue d, ’ 

“Marjery engaged to you!’’ interrupted 
Mra. Buchanan. 

“Oily sincs Monday evening. We had 
no intention of keeping it asecret, I am 
*urprised sie has not told you,’’ said Dr, 
Grey. 

“You wiil be still more surprised when 
you hear we fear sve bas brokén open ber 
uncle’s cash box, and rubbed him ot fifteen 
pounds,”’ 

‘1 don’t believe i!,’"exclaimed the young 
doctor, springing to bis feet. 

“Spe bes virtually confessed it, for silence 
Kivesc nsent, avd sbe will pot deny it,” 
Ssid Mrs, Buchanan, coldiy. 

He sat down again and buried his face in 
his hands, without speaking Presently he 
looked ap, and,in an a/tered voice, and 
with a face asben grey with suppressed 
ém<tion, he said— 

‘*‘] must ses her, and hear the truth from 
her uwp lips.”’ 

And sometning in his voice and marner 
forced Mrre, Bucuanan to yieid and send 
for Marjery. Perhaps she wished to hear 
the truth a.80 hersei!, 

Presently the door opened, and Marjery 
walked in, paie and grave, but with a look 
c proud endurance on ner face her lover 
bed not thought her capable of. That she 


was suffering intensely was p'ain enough; | 


bat toere was no sign of shame or penitence 
I at pale sweet countenance 
‘Marjery, my sweet Marjery, what is 





this I hear?” seid Dr. Grey, going forward 
with outstretched hands to greet ber. 

Sa2e did not advanceto meet him, nor 
- out ber own clasped bands; but with 

nt head shesaid firmly, but inan un- 
natural voice, which sounded afar off — 

‘Tam in disgrace with my uncle, You 
cannot marry me now; i release you trom 
our @ngagement,”’ 

Then there was silence. Edward Grey 
was puzsied, If she were guilty, sweet as 
sbe was,and much as he ioved her, he 
would hesitate to marry her; bat tn spite 
of ber conduct he did not believe it possi. 
ble she could bave done such a thing; ue 
guessed she was screening Malcolm. 

‘‘Marjery,’’ be said at last, “{ do not be- 
eve it: at any rate I will take the riek.”’ 
Ri No,"’ said Maijery, proudly, raising her 
urooping bead and looking bim full in the 
face, I love you to weli too let you marry 
me while I am under a cloud.”’ 

‘Be it so then,’’ said the young doctor, 
abruptly, and after a short pause,and witb- 
out another word be left the house. 

The next week Marjery waa told by her 
aunt Dr. Grey bad left the piace,and anotb- 
er doctor bought the practice. 

From ‘bat day Marjery’s health began to 
fail. Till then sue bad borne he- virtual 
imprisonment in her own room, which she 
never /eft except for meais and to go to 
church on Sandays, very well; sne pre- 
ferred it to her aunt’s society. If only she 
had been allowed to go out-of-doors, the 
punishment would not have been severe; 
bat ber uncie had, in the hope of making 
ber deny the cbarge, or if she were guilty 
confess it, made her punishment as severe 
as he could ; the sharper it was the shorter 
it need last, he considered; and ber obsti 
nate refusal to anewer provoked him 
greatly. 

On one point he differed from bis wife; 
be wished to release his niece at the end of 
a week, but Mrs. Buchanan would not bear 
of it; ber punisument was light enough 
for sucb obstinacy if it lasted three months, 
sbe maintained, and being a benpecked 
husband, he yielded, always hoping Mar. 
jery would answer, 

A week a'‘ter Dr. Grey left, the changein 
Marjery was 80 marked that Mr. Buchanan 
was alarmed, and insisted on ber going out 
witb her aunt every day, either walking or 
Griving for air or exercise. Bat the color 
did not return to ber cheeks; her eyes 
looked as if tuey were wide awake, as in- 
deed they were a greater part of the night, 
and ber appetite was 60 bad that they nad 
almoat to force her to eal. 

Attve end of a fortnight the new doctor 
was sent for, He shook bia head; he 
could ao nothing ; the girl had something 
on her mind, and uniess she had it reinov 
61 be would not answer for the oconse- 
quences, This visit resulted in Mr, Bucb 
anand formally forgiving bis niece, and say- 
ing be wished the wnatter to ve forgotten, 
alee he was certain the girl was innocent ; 
but Marjery wax now too iil to leave her 
room except for an bour or two every day, 
and every day that time grew shorter, and 
betore Dr Grey bad been gone a month 
Marjery bad taken to ber bed, from which 
the new doctor said it was more than 
doubtful if she would ever rise again. 

“She bas some secret troubie, and she is 
not strong enough to bear it; she has not 
the physical strength to support it, and ail 
tue drugs | can get ber won't give it her.” 

itseemed to bea kind af arrophy from 
which Marjery wassuttering. She haa no 
pain, but sne had no wish to live, and day 
by day she grew weaker and weaker, till it 
was evident to all around her the end was 
not far off. ‘ 

Then there came a day when Mrs. Buch- 
anan was callie. from her niece’s pedside 
to see a visitor, which, to do ber justice, 
she seldom left for now that Mary lay 
dying ber aunt did all she could to atone 
for her past harshness, and on going down.- 
stairs she found Dr. Grey in tne drawing 
room. 

‘Mrs, Bucnanan, I must see Marjery, as 
1 know she is innocent, 1 bave seen Mal- 
colm; I went to Manitoba on purpose. He 
took the money, and has entrusted me to 
refand it; he considered it hiadue, Where 
is she?’’ 

‘(J pstairs, dying; there is no hope,”’ 

“Dying! God io mercy forvid it. Take 
me to ber,’’ 

Upsteirs they went, and D-. (irey stood 
by the bedside of theappsrently dying gir!; 
sbe was esbronk aimost toa skeleton, and 
the only scrap of color about her was in her 
blue eyes ana her lovely golden hair, which 
lay in @ mass On the pil ow. 

“Marjery, my sweet Marjery, I knew it 
before | went away. i kuowit ail now, 
for 1 have been to Manitoba and seen Mal 
colm., He took the money and bas repaid 

’ 

“Daar Malcolm! Now 1 shall die hap 
py,’ said Marjery,@ faint tinge of pink 
coming into her pale cheeks an she laid one 
ot ber delicate littie bands in Dr. Grey’s. 

‘You must not die, Marjery; I cannot 
spare you,’ said the young doctor ina 
broken voice, 

“Yes, ltoink I shall, D» you remen- 
ber | told you I wouid die for Maicoim ?”’ 
sue sald with a faint smile. 

‘1 do, but | rewnember you also said you 
wonld live for me.” 

‘So I did—I--I should like to keep my 
promise,’ said Marjery, with a faint siniie, 

This was musicto the doctor’s ears, for 
he knew the wisn to live wasa good sign. 
For some days Marjsry lay at death’s door, 
but the wish to live grew stronger every 
day, and with the wisn the will,and with 
the will the power, till there camea day 
when she was pronounced out of danger 
and a month alter Dr. Grey’s return tuey 


i once more by the reedy meadow,now | 
carpeted witt fallen leaves, and r nger 
abieze of color, for tne loose-strife was * 





dead and the pink petals of the rose-bay 


bad fallen; the meadow, too, hed bad its 
sorrows, for every biade and leaf and petal 
has ite story like the rest of us. 

The swest marjoram was dead, but the 
girl bad survived her suffering, and was 
daily regaining bealth and strength. 

‘We are wiser than when we last walked 
here, my Marjery—at ieast 1 am, for you 
~ taugbt me what true love is,’’ said 

6. 

“But [ am not sure that 1 know. What Is 
it?’ eald Marjery. 

‘Sel f-sacrifice,”’ 

Yes, it is bard to learn, but nevertheless 
it is true. Love is seif sacrifice, 

It is not poetry; it is not sentiment; it is 
not a dream; itiwv not romance; it ta not 
Passion; it ie not selfishness; it is not soft- 
ness; nor sweetness, nor weakness, 

Love is none of these, love is strong and 
noobie and trae; love isa reality, stern and 
capabie of enduring; in a word, love is seit- 
sacaifics, 

——_—_—— oS 

A Very OLD Cuorvus.—Some of the old 
songs and ballads used to bave what was 
called a “‘derry down” chorus, To show 
you what kind of chorus this was, I will 
quote the first verse of the fine old English 
baliad of ‘The Three Raveas:"’ 


“There were three ravens sat on a tree, 

Down a down, hey down, hey down. 
They were as biack as they might be, 
With a down. 


And one of them said unto his mate, 
‘Where shall we our breakfast take?’ 
With a down, derry, derry, down.”’ 


How many of the people who bave sung It, 
I wonder, know how ancient that jingle is? 
It is said to go asfar back notoniy as the 
times of the Heptarohy—as those seven 
kingdoms established by the Saxons in 
England are styled—but to the very days 
of the Druids, who used it asacuorus to 
the hymns which they chanted when they 
went to the woods to gather mistletoe. 


<_<? —< 


THE PATRON Saint or Boys,— Perhaps 
boys don’t know it, but they have a patron 
saint, whose name is Nicholas. In CUbrin- 
tian art St. Nicholas is sometimes repre- 
sented as awompanied by three buys, 
Thereoy bangs a gruesome story. Three 
boys living in Asia were sent by their 
father to school at Athens. They were un 
der the biessing ot St, Nicholas, The lads 
stopped at Myra Jor the night, and the inn 
keeper slew them in their beds, and put 
their bodies into a tub of pickled pork. Mt. 
Nicholas saw the tragedy ina vision, went 
to the inn, and beard the murderer’s con- 
feasion of his crime, Then the saint raised 
the dead boys to iife again. So runstne 
legend. Oa the Sixth of December, which 
is St. Nicbolas’ Day, a pleasent custom is 
observed in many parteof Germany, The 
children having beeo gatoered together, 
sweetmeats and giided nuts are distributed 
amongst them. SButif there is a naugity 
child present, he receives none of the nice 
things, but is awarded some kind of pun- 
ishment instead. 

——_————(q(0- SO: 

THE “MIRAOLE GuN.”—The new French 
repeating rifle whicu is known as the 
“miracie gun” is much iighter than any of 
army rifles now in use It resembies the 
magazine gun in that a etoel cartridge about 
aspan andahalf lorg andas thick asa 
man's tbumb wattached tothe one barrel 
by means of a screw. This cartridge oon- 
tains 300 spots, which can be discharged as 
rapidly or slowly as @ man desires, Since 
neither powder or any Other explosive, but 
only compressed and liquefied air, supplies 
the expelling force, no sinvkeé and no flash 
accompany the discharge. Oaly a svurt, 
sharp, low report is heard astue ball leaves 
toe cartridge. Atthe recent trial the bail 
travelled with wonderful accuracy «nd 
penetrated deep intothe wall of the shoot- 
ing room. A®* *sOun #8 One Cartridge Is 
emptied of its 500 sbot*, anotuer cartridge 
can be screwed on the gun in thetwinkling 
of aneye. Tne 300 snote in acartridge 
can be produced at a cost of about two and 
anailf cents The eun itself oan be manu- 
factured for about 4. 

———“_ —_{x> oo —*—*—“‘:S 

WHy HE MARRIED rHeR, —The follow. 
ing ancedvte is tuoid of Lora Lawrence, He 
was sitting In bis drawing-room at South- 
gate, with his sister and ovners of tne fam- 
liy; all were engaged ip readi.g, Looking 
up from bis boos, in which he bad veenu 
eugrossed. he discovered that hia wife had 
leittneroon, *Where’s mother?’ said he 
w one of bis daughters, “She's up staire,”’ 
replied the girl. He returned to bis book, 
and, lo: King up again afew minutes later, 
put tbe same question to him daugbter, and 
received the #a.u6 answer. Oace more Le 
returned to nis resding; once more he 
looked up with thé sane questaion on bis 
lips. His sister beoke in, "Well, really, 
Jobn, it wouid seem as if you could not get 
aiong for ive minutes witbout your wife,” 
“Tnat’s woy | married ner,’’ he replied, 

SO FE 

FAULT FINDING —Faault finding Is one 
of the wayein wuich mé6n sek Ww appear 
wiser than they are It eeemea to invest 
them with a degree of authority in the 
eyes of those who do not rea. zs that it is 
one of the easiest af all things to find fauit, 
To 6x pose errors, to foretell Olfficu ties, w 
critic:ze meth ods, to make objections, may 
ail be done volubly by persons who have 
no power to Originate better ways or to 
overcoine the Obstacles which they spread 
forth, and who are in every way inferior to 
those whom (hey critic.ze or contradict or 
interrogate. 





———_ . _— 
Many ar i fame bas caused arunaway 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Out in Chicago some ot the hotels provide 
with razors those of their guesta who prefer 
to shave themseves, Every morning a 
number of razors are sent to the office from 
the hotei barber shop, A tag containing 
the number of a room ja puton each and 
then they are sent to the questa who ordered 
them. Inthe evening the rezore +re col- 
lected and returned to the shop, The next 
morning anew lotare sert to the roome, 
By this means the guest al ways base sharp 
rezor, It oostsa were trifle and savesa 
heap of trouble. 


The rapidity with which the country baa 
been paying it# public dept during the leat 
ten years has excited the admiration cf tne 
world, Today we ere paying as interem 
opon our deti $35 000 000) In ooutrast with 
thie Franc: pays anouiatv in inter m G58 + 
000 000; Great Britetn $150,000 000; Al wna 
Hungerv 8126 000 000; Italy, $100 000 000; 
Russia 220000 000 aid Spain $56 000 000 
Prosela al ne of the Gerinan States pays 
$144 000 000) and Canasta, with but one- 
tweiftn of t1 @ population of this country, 
pays neariyen teir! agin .ch annually in 
interest, or $10 000 000 


Emperor Wilitam has deveicoped a mania 
for new uriforme and costumer, He bas 
established a new body guard for the Em- 
press, who areto do sentry duty before ber 
apartments at the pa aceand are to serve as 
her escort at reviews and ‘tate functions. 
For palace duty the uniform consists of a 
white Brandenburg coat with cherry col- 
ored facings and huge shoulder knots in 
black, white and silver; a white waistcoat 
coming down low, white trousers, and 
‘Yack’ boots, There ia also a black velvet 
turee-cornered hat, with oovkade an 
leather in the Prussian colors, ‘The escort 
uotforme is inuch tLe sawe, €xcept that the 
hat is replaced bya hemlet of polisbed ateei 
crested with a golden eagle. 


One of the managers of a big Easern 
knitting mill bas madeéa calculation that 
tne shoe-sirings Ofa working girl wii! come 
unted on the average three times per 
diem, and thata gir! will lose about fifty 
86;OL. ds every ti:ne she stoops to retie them, 
Moat of the euup overs have two feet, mo this 
entalis a loss of 300 seconds every day for 
each girl. Phere are about 400 giri« oim- 
ployed in this factory. and tnerefore the 
gentiounan finds tuat 4:5 $00 000 seconds are 
wasted in (he course cia your, whiob ttre, 
at the average rate of wages, is worth $545 - 
17',. Orders have accordiugly b+ 6n Issued 
toes giris must wear oniy Dulloned ahoes 
or Cong: ess yalters under penalty of ais. 
charge. 





Royalties nowadays compete with the 
commonality without bemitadon. (ueen 
Victoria and the Prinos of Waies take an- 
uuai prizes for catle, sheep, pipe, and 
-Oorses wt the Koyalt Agricultura: Svow,. 
Toe Empresa Frederick, the Princers 
Louise, and the Princess Beatrice have ail 
exhibited plotures and apecitinens of plastic 
art. ‘The King of Holland recently wok a 
prize for tue best beer from Breaseries 
Koyale io the jatust Paria Exp sition, The 
Due de Montpensier took ‘he prize for Se 
ville Oranges and wheat. grown on his own 
6states near Bologoa, l’rince Galitz n ac 
quired the same dignity for champagne, 
Medoc, and Burgundy, from his Crimean 
vineyards, The Duke d’Auuiale received 
a priz’ for his Sicillan wines, Tradé and 
commerce may yet Ond royal @xpositore, 


There was killed in Petersburg recently 
a dog which, while it could boast no proud 
pedigree and did not even know lw owner, 
was known to most of bie people becuse 
of the great fon iness it evinced for music 
Whenever @ drums was beard to beator « 
band piay that dog was sure to go, and he 
would always precede (he music and siow 
his deliyut at tne strains he heard. He ac 
companied funérals to the cemeétery when 
the line was headed vy # band or # drum 
corps; attendee) the parades of the military 
was apparantly intensely rej) iced wher, 
*Vver a minstrel troupe marched throug! 
the streets; would roinp and Jump with 
canine delight when the bands were rent 
out to getner the soverelynatlo politica 
meetings-shbowing nO diseriaina lon as 
between Democratic or KRepitilean mur 
and would always heid out as long as tie 
wus clans would pe@y, He ware caugit 
under on6 of the tra nes at the lower stauicn 
and #0 injured that he had to be kil ed, 


A Callforntia truit-raiser tells of a #ehrowa 
trick by which te rays Chinese laborers 
get aroundthe Egviusion Act. ‘rine’ 

696 fo @ 1 aD #410 he wae golag bois 10 te 
his familly, wouen 6 was Wold (nat he coud 
not get back ayain, asoniy CoerCoania were 
admitted te thecountry, Choarnecy laughed 
and answered thatit would be very tasy 


to return; bie friend=« had done le before, 
and he knew asure way 0° beating the bx 
clusion act. F nat.y, when pressed very 
heard rega ding bis plan, (he Colnamean 
stated that he would not take ali hla money 
to Coina with tion He wouid) buy bin 
ticket througtna certain Crinese frm, and 
asmall portion of bia money b6 would a) 
low to remain with the firm purchering 
an interest inthe business until, he cane 
peck fromthe country. Then ty ¢ theme 
and wuol'ée evidens he wou.d t 
provet at he was a mercuant bie 
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ut Young Folks, 


SAVING THE EXPRESS. 





nyavt ww, 





4 the warning bell ls ringing; porters 
aré hurrying in the luggage, guards 
areorging the passengers to take their 
pisces, the late ;arsengers rusb in breath- 
jews, and there ts a continuous hum and 
hustio as the Irlah Nine o'clock Expreas ts 
preparing lo lake tte departure, 

‘Good-bye, dear papa !’’a little voice is 
savin, “1 am #0 sorry you are going.”’ 

“Why, ny boy, I'll be back In three 
days,’ responded Mr, Manning cheerfully. 

‘Ab! three daysis sucha long time to 
be without vou," alghed thechild, “Papa,” 
he sudden y eked with animation, ‘will 
you see David?’ 

On dear no; David Iain Wales picking 
buttercops and daisies and looking after 
your uncle's sheep: a real David now!’ 

‘On, whatfan!’ laughed the chiid asa the 
reco ection of David came over bim, 1 


I: VE MINUTES to nine at Euston, and 


wonder if heiaaman yet?” 

“Tako your seat, sir,” comes from the 
guerd, 

“Good bye, Herbert ; God bless you !’’ 

“Good-bye papa, We shall watch for you 
on Thursday.” 

Aewharp # rill whistle is sounded, oar- 
riayve doors are locked, a green fag is wav 
ed *§ Right away !’ calls the conductor,and 
tre train eteama outo’ the station amidat a 
pelting downrour, which bad been going 
on altioceat without ceseation for the past 
three Gaye, causing such floods througb 


the country as bad not been known fo 
im*eny & Veer, 
“Ob, dear!" exolatmed the child doleful 


ly; “Ido hope the rain won't come itn et! 
the «indowa and wash papa away. Do you 
think it will Hanna’ ?"’ 

“Not it, Mester Herbert,’’ sald Nurse ; 
“your father’s safe enougo, you may be 
sure” Then to divert thechiid’sat'ention, 
ehe added, “Who wasthe David you were 
atking about?” 

Ob, baven'’t you heard?” be exclaimed 
the color coming to bis cheeks, and a smile 
lighting up his face, ‘*Well, David was a 
boy papa found one cold night on the door- 
step faet asleep, His father bad beaten him 
dreadfully, Ull at last be ran away. Papa 
wave bim some work, and the boy was so 
happy and grateful but be was very funny 
lie was always saving, ‘l mean tobe «a man 
someday.’ He used to clean boots and 
shoes, and do housework, 

“One day be was bringing me bome, It 
was torribly wet, and he took off his ooat, 
wrapped it round me, and carried me, | 
war quite dry, but he was wet through,and 
got so hot carrying me that he caught a bad 
cold, and was quite tll, Then papa sent 
him away to unocle’s in Walea,and he’s 
been there for two or three weeks, and is 
now getting strong again.” 

. - _ ” * * 

If ithad rained hardin the oity it bad 
p ured without ceasing in the country; the 
tiny rivuleta became torrents, that dashed 
with fury down the mountain sides, every 
hour adding to thetr force and swiftness, 

I) alittle hut on the side of the railway 
line four boys had taken refuge from the 
pe ting rain, 

“Now, David,”’erled one of the lads ‘you 

, ean to bea man some day; let’s see you 
stan! on the aide of the line whilet the ex 
press comes past. It wili be here in about 
ha fan hour,’ 


Not l,” sald David etoutly; “I dare not 
do that I tiled it one day, end it made ime 
quite giddy; be idea where's the use of it?’’ 

“Ab, David | you're Just frightened, and 


haven tyote bit of real pluck in you,’’ 

And los three companions teased David, 
who bore their laughter quietly enough, 
and when they rusned outa few minutes 
later to take (heir places on the line, told 
tien he preferred a dry akin to a wet one, 

“David ! David!’ 

‘The tires boys are back again now, their 
faces white with terror, “Part of the bridge 
has boen washed away,and the express 
Will pews in a Quarter of an bour,” 

‘Washed away?” 

“Yes, clean gone; and jf the express can’t 
be stopped it must be dashed into the cur. 
ren 


Pie boys’ bearts stood still. 

‘Quick I’ erled David; “how long will it 
tak © run to the station ?” 

“Mesre than balfan hour; it’s three miles,’’ 


Can «6 get a borse?’’ 
‘Tcere’'s pone nearer than Farmer Jones’ 


» ean 
aiong the road 
@in time, try to get 
rain nee n 
xe ne and try and 





warn the signal man. Dick and I will 
stay here, and if everything fails, we must 
be men, and stop the train somehow.” 

For already a plan was taking shape in 
bis mind, in case the woret should happen. 
7 * o o . . 

“Well, I never did see such a pelt,’’ said 
Dixon, the engineer of the expres, 

“Nor I," sald the fireman, “Worder if 
allthe bridges are safe? There's been a 
powertui lotof rain come down from the 
bilisa.”’ 

‘ Guess they are,” 

The train was tearing through North 
Wales at the rate of a nile a minute, 

‘Look !'' said the engineer a little later, 
‘what's that?” 

‘There's a rascaliy boy on the line,” re- 
plied the freman. ‘Whistle bim off,” 

The engineer blew the whist'e. The boy 
waited until the train was ooming nearer, 
waving bis handkerchief with all his 
might, then sprang to the side pointing fur. 
ther on. 

“That's ourious,” maid the engineer, 
“What does it mean, Bill?” 

‘Rascal having a game, Why, there's 
another, on In front,’’ 

“What's to be done?” 

‘*W biatie.’’ 

The whistie sounded it shrill note of 
warning 

The boy waved bia handkerchief, but re- 
mained motionless, 

Again the whistie’s piercing voice rent 
th: alr, 

“Why, good heavens! be’s lying down 
ecroes the raiis; he’ ll be cut to pieces! ”’ 

‘The brake, quick!” 

It soemed bo peleas, but they turned on 
the brake with all their might, 

Less than two bundred yards lay between 
the boy and the flying train, now answer. 
ing slowly tothe brake, 

Was it possible to save this boy's life? 

Nearer, nearer, ever nearer. It seemed 
a vain chance, 

The continuous whistle bad brought 
many faces to windows, and borror was de- 
piloted on each as they saw the terrible 
sight. Moments passed like hours, for the 
train seemed hardly to be slackeniog, and 
the distance was so terribly short. 

“ Wasthe boy mad?” 

‘* What bad possessed him? ”’ 

He was alive, but he stirred not, 

Fifty, twenty, ten yards only lay between 
the bay and death ! 

A cry of of relief goes up as the train is 
brought to a standstill within five yards of 
the prostrate youth. 

The first one who jamps from the train is 
Mr. Manning “Boy!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘what 
do you mean by this madneas?”’ 

Slowly raising bimself as one dazed, he 
yoints to the bridge a few yards ahead, 
“Broken!” he ejaculates, 

“David!” 

‘4 mean to be a man,’’ he saysdreamily, 
then he fell heavily tothe ground, over- 
come by the intense strain and excitement, 
The passengers gathered round the boy. 
‘*He has saved the express!’ is the cry, 
and many @ Man, woman, and child bies- 
sed him tbat day for his heroic act. 

s 2 * * = * 

Amongst the passengers wbo returned to 
the city that evening were Mr. Manning 
and David; and when little Herbert awoke 
next inorning bis heart was gladdcned by 
the sight of his father, and he listened 
wondering|y to thestory of David's bravery, 
IT think he isa man already, papa,” he 
said soltly; * aud when I get big and write 
a book, |’ ll tell about what Davis has done,”’ 

me 

HORRORS OF POMPSII.—But among all 
the beauties there are mwany borrors in 
Pompeil that leave lasting impressions, 
There are caste taken from the moulds of 
ashes that encased the victims of the great 
catastrophe, showing their writhings and 
agonies as plainly as thougb they bad just 
died, There are signs of the daily life that 
was being lived when the ashes began to 
fall; occupation half done and suspended in 
the awful moments when the danger be- 
came only to apparent. In the drinking 
saloons are the stained counters where, in 
one place, a soldier had drawn tle plan of 
a battie with the dregsof hiswine, Ina 
baker’s ahop are the overdone loaves of 
bread bearing his stamp; his name was 
‘“Bripius,’’ 

A valuable lesson in the waysand means 
of that civilization which succumbed to the 
might of Vesuvius is to be drawn, said Dr, 
James Welling, in bis lucture which is re 
ported by the Washington Atar, from the 
writings on thecity walls, which formed 
the only means of communication between 


the ollizens exoept by word of mouth. 
Some of these inscriptions are very funny 
end someof them bear he touches f 
pathos thal l4 si De 6VeD, at LO18 distal 
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| Among the most frequent notices were 
those of the giadiatorial fights, a form of 
| popular amusement that filled the ampbi- 
, theatre at almost any time or season. Poll- 
tical placards abound, appeals tothe peop'e 
| to vote for certain men, among them a can- 
didate who wasea champion tennis ba)! 
player, and his card wes a strong cal! to all 
| young men who played tennis bail to vote 
for the favorite, Love letters are also to 
| be found, one of which Dr, Weiling read. 
lt was as follows, being from a young man 
to hie fair one:—“Love dictates to me as I 
write and Cupid guides my pen. Ab! 
plague take me, if I should be without thee 
i should want to bea god.’’ There are evi- 
dences ofa tendency on the part of that 
people to be humorcus and faceiioum 
There are many exampies of the popular 
form of lampooning and witty verses are 
frequent, A feilow who bad been impris- 
joned and compelled to work or the tread- 
mill bad drawn the picture of such a ill 
On the wall propelled by a donkey, and 
underveath it these words: —‘‘'Work away, 
little donkey—I bave worked in the same 
way and it will do} ou good,” 
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WHAT JEN.Y READ. 





BY EDITH OUTHELL,. 





ESSY WAS a very smal! person, and 

as she sat on a stool by the fire, with 

©) ner feet on the fenuer, she iooked still 

smalicr, She beld @ newspaper in her 
band, and was gazing at it. 

Though Jessy could not read, the paper 
was telling ber a story; for in one corner of 
the paper wasa@ ship, and up at the wpof 
one side was a bird, and there was a boy in 
a suit of new clothes, and a girl with a bat 
and coat with fur round it. 


Jessy looked at the boy, and then she 
salu— 


‘That is my cousin James, in his grand 
velvet suit that aunty bought at the tailor’s, 
It is not much like James in the face, but 
it wust be James, because the puttons are 
just like bis, and be has long stockings and 
sboes that lace up. And the little girl bas 
a coat like my new ooat, so I shall call her 
Jessy, and she is saying to James— 

“Toat ship will bring my papa home,”’ 

‘‘How do you know ?”’ said James, 

‘Because that bird that is flying up there 
hastoid me so, Birds go aboot teiling 
secreta,”’ 

And Jessy put down the paper, and look- 
ed in the fire, and inthe red embers the 
saw another picture, and in it there were 
fields and tress, and a boy siting down with 
20me sheep, 

“Why, that is what papa wrote about in 
Lis last letter,” said Jessy. “The news- 
paper and the fire are telling me a great 
deal to-night.’’ 

And Jeasy held up the paper again, and 
this time she spoke to the bird. 

‘“*] daresay,’’ she said, “that you have 
been flying about a great deal, and so you 
have seen the ship coming aiong over the 
water, My dear bird, 1 know that you are 


papa, and that he is quite well, and is com- 
home as fast as he can,’’ 

And Jessy nodded to the bird. 

“Ab! bird, 1 au a very littie girl, and I 
canno\ read, but you see whata pretty 
story you have all been telling me. I have 
seen itallintbe newspaper. Thank you, 
wood newspaper for telling me about papa,” 

And Jessy saying “Thank you’ very loud 
got up from the stool, 

“Thank you for what, Jessy?” asked ber 
mamma, who had just come into the room, 

“Oh, mamma,!I have read such nice 
things in the paper. You see,1 cannot 
read, but the little pictures told me, I will 
tell you about it sometime,” 

‘“Youcan tell me whilst we have tea,’’ 
said her mamma, ‘It is quite ready now,” 

“And 1 am ready,” said Jessy. “I am 


quite tired with so much reading.”’ 
ST Oe 


WHaT ARE WoRN.—The betrothed wife 
of an estimable young man was recently 
visiting bis motber, saysa Boston paper. 
The members of both families were de- 
ligted. The chap’s mother was dazzled by 
the beauty, the breeding and elegance of 
her prospective daugbter in-law, 

Strange to say, bowever, on the day after 
the young girl bad begun her visits the 
mother called ber son toher and spoke 
gravely to him about his promised bride, 
Harry,” said she, “Alice invited me into 
her room to-day, and ob, my son, she doesn’t 
dress like a lady atall, I’m afraid, Harry, 
I really am.” 

Harry smothered his indignation and 
begged his motber to explain herself. 

“Well, you see,’ said the latter, “instead 
of nice white linen, all ber underwear is 
Diack silk 





i trunks fall of clothes in every tint of sil 











trying to tell me that you have seen my- 


a a —_——— 


imeginableand no linen atal!, This was 
bad enough, Harry; but her garters bad 
jeweiled clasps on them. Ob, my son, you 
never knew ofagiri of real refinement ty 
“et herself ap in that style. I feel certain 
tbat something that we do not know about 
in Alioe’s disposition wil come out sooner 
or later.” 

in 4 great rageat bis mother’s impatation 
Harry leftthe house, When be returne! 
be did not recur to the subject, and bis 
mother refrained from broaching it aga n, 
tnough her whole manner indicated her 
fears concerning herson's fiancee. A week 
later, however, tbe girl eloped with an ad- 
venturer, 

‘I should always,”’ says Harry’s mother, 
‘doubt a young lady whocould not take 
pride in fine linen, and am p sitive that no 
modest girl ever wore a jewelied garter, 
Such athing could not be the gilt of her 
father or mother, and she wouid cértainly 
uot buy it bersel’,’’ 





CLOVER SEEKIN@ aud Lamon Parties 
are to be the fashionable amusement for 
young people thecoming season, For the 
first entertainment, the couples pair c fi 
sud adjourn tosome neighboring park or 
meadows, where they bunt diligently tora 
four-leaved clover, which is asiyn of future 
union and prosperity, and entitles the fin- 
der to kiss bis fair companion, 

For the Lemon party, each guest is ex- 
pected to bring # lemon, and is received vy 
the bostessina room entirely decorated 
with the delicate golden bu», where a 
*Squeezng Committee” cats each lemon 
in balf, counts the pips, and puts them into 
a giass bowl. Tne company are then in- 
vited to guess how many 86318 are ool- 
lected, and the guesser nésarest the number 
receives the prz3 of a jemonade bowl, 
while the one who is furtoest from the 
mark —ignowminiously oal ed tne booby—is 
presented witn a pairof lemon-squer zars, 
Finally the lemons are maie into panch, 
and refreshments are served flavored with 
lemon in some shape or otber, the guests 
taking away a bundle of lemon roses, tied 
with satin bows «of the sane tint, 

-—————.6.—{Sb << —_ —— 

EMBRYO GENIUSES — Yuung inventors 
have becowe about as DuMeErouUs as poets 
of late, This is an aspiring age, and money 
figures very largely in theday dreams of 
our youtb, says a contributor, So much 
has been said avout the incomes of Edison 
and otber great inventors that young 
persons of talent (?) no longer relieve their 
overbardened minds by drivelling verse, 
or reciting copious extracts from Shakes- 
peare’s ‘Hamlet’’ or ‘ Richard III,” but 
they have begun to peter along with elce ri- 
city, or tinker with metals, or endeavor 
to penetrate the secret of perpet.al motion, 
or to acoomplish some other wild and al- 
togetner absurd and impossible thing. You 
have no idea how many embryo geniuses 
there are flitting about the streets, or 
wearily measuring cloth, or weighing but 
ter for tbe modest stipend of frow M4 to % 
per week. This isan improvemest up no 
the superfluous sentimentality of the past, 
but | am afraid tuat young men are becom- 
ing as nauseatipgly prosaic as they were 


sentimental. 
a. 


SEES aan 

PIE PRODUCKS A NIGHTMARE,—Froin 
my end of the car down to tue narrow aisle 
I see the conduc:or and porter struggling 
witha woman and trying to calm her, 
while men are Starting out of their berths 
to lend ahand tothe rescue, Itis quite 
apparent that there are enough peopié 
around the woman to prevent the wurcer, 
and in that opinion the ca'm and indiffer- 
ent man in the lower berth opposite unites 
with me 80 we await deve:opments. 

A tew minutes later, when the uproar 
has subsided and the porter comes, making 
his way down to that mistericus beudoir 
where he shines boots at fifty cents 4 pair, 
and meditates schemes of revbery and pil- 
lage upon innocent passengers, ny Cv: 
neighbor across the way puts bis head out 
between the curtains, and seizing the ebuny 
official by the arm as he passss, asks him in 
a tired sort of a voice: 

“Porter, who was killing that woman?’ 

“Nobody, sah, The lady has et pie for 
supper and has besn having dreans.’’ 

Le — 


UNDEB TUITION—An exbaustiess supp|y 
of patience is the most important requisite 
in the training of the raw servant girl. 

‘'There’s a beau of yours in the drawing 
room,’’ was the styie in whico a house- 
maid announced a calier to the eldest 
daugbter of the Louse a few days ago. 

Afterwards, be: mistress said to Miry 
Ann, ‘‘When a person calis to see aly 
wemoer of the family, you should say, 
‘A gentieman torsee you, ma am, Or Sir 





Every item is of that material, | 
} and when! spoke of it she showed me | 


Mary Ann acquiesced quietiy, bat 
next day whena iady cailed WwW #866 
mistress, 2b6 caine upetaire and sa 

‘Piease'm there’s a genutiema 


y< put tsa lady 
| Tne course of tution is still g x 
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Loss. 





BY SHIRLEY WYNNB. 


el 


We have lost mach; bat may we keep 
A heart to feel, an eve to weep! 
May no dead weight of Wintersnows 
Freese pity for anotber's woes! 


We have loet much—lost Joy and youth, 
The confidence to all men's truth; 

But may we keer —all Jovy above— 

Faith in the one E.ernal Love! 


We have lost much—hope that, like dew, 
Fich day de celiful gleamed anew; 

Yet may this sweet hope never fall 

Of dark made clear ‘‘behind the veil!’* 


We have lost much—the crown, the place 
We tought for, beaten ip the race; 

Yet, 1 we closer clasp the Oross, 

True gain shail issue irom that loss! 


We have lost much, and darker fall 

The sha towse—svon we must jose all! 

Ob, may we througb that coming night * 

Of Death pass on to Heav'ns own light! 
—_———<> + 


BY CHEWING RICE. 

Probably many people have heard of the 
Indian method of uiscuvering 8 thief by the 
ordesl of chewing dried rice. We once 
saw it tried, and tried with success. 

It happened more than forty years ago; 
hut as the custom of employing this ordeaf 
has almost disappeared with the advance 
ot civil gation aod education in [odia, we 
may be allowed to tell what we remember 
of it 

Four of us were living together in Cal- 
cutta, ‘chumming,’ a8 it is called « ut there. 
We were young men uoder twenty five 
years of age, recently arrived out, with fair 
earnings or salaries, and good prospects in 
cur several professions. 

We lived 1n a fle three-storied house, in 
a large compound or garden, in the fash. 
jocable quarter of Calcutta. Am ogst us 
we bad as large retinue of servaats—alto 
gether about ten men apiece; so that the 
whole domestic establishment numbered 
some fifly per.ons. 

One dav there wasan alarm that my 
triend George Caristian’s gold watch was 
missing. Search for it was made in vain; 
spd we reluctantly arrived at the conclu 
sion that it bad been stolen. 

We held a domest'c ¢ -urt of inquiry with 
the aid ot the moonshees or native tutors 
who used to Cuwe w each us the lan- 
guages; Dut it was d.fficalt to fix evena 
suspicion On any one. 

From the arrangement of our rooms in 
the house it seemed probable that one of 
Coristian’s own servants must have been 
tne ihief. Bur he indignantly repudiated 
this idea 

He said that his servants were the best in 
the house, and would never bave robbed 
bim. as he was 60 kiud and liberal to them 

We may observe that ali of us were very 
confident of the integrity of our own pri- 
vale servants, a8 is the Custom with most 
young mea in [adia, woul they have gained 
experience. 

We were almoat j-alous of one another 
asto which kept the best servants. We 
arrayed them in smart liveries, witn silver 
bauges in their turbans and colored waist. 
belts 

My friend Corietian had one remarkably 
goou-luokiv, khidmudgar or table servant, 
named Abdu, ~u cm ue Considered the 
suow servant of our es ablishment, and he 
vaiued him accordingly. 

Asour domesiic court of irquiry failed 
to detect the thief or to recover the prop 
erly, ope of our mOnshees suggested that 
we should apply to une Calcutta police for 
the services of the native « fiisial who was 
then retained in the em; 1 vy of the govern- 
ment for conducting tue process of detect- 
iny thieves by the crdeal of rice chewing. 

It must be remembered that the Caicutta 
police itselt was at the lowest stage of effi 
ciency. 

It was feebly «ffizered and badly man 
ved For the detection of thieves, especi- 
ally in cases like ours, where domestica were 
guepected, they trusted to the services ot @ 
professor of magic. 

Tne Pundi:—as we shall call the profes- 
sor—with two or three policemen escorting 
him, arrived at our house about eleven 

clock one morning. 

Ail our servants bad been warned of the 
inpendiog ordeal, and the lodge-keeper 
t been ordered to allow noone to go out- 

e€ gates 

Pur was a tal! and etoul man, ar 
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In MUsllD, apa eviut ly possessed 





witha great idea of his own importance. 
According to his request, the servants were 
all seated in two rows onthe ground in one 
of the long verandas of our house, and we 
took up our position so as to be able to 
superintend the operation. The Pundit’s 
attendants then produced some pieces of 
green plantain jeaf, anda small portion 
was placed in each man’s hands, to serve 
as a plate, on to which he was to eject the 
a rice after he had successfully chewed 
t. 

The Pandit then went round with 4 
bowl full of pounded rice, like fl ur, and 
with 8 wooden spoon poured a quanti'y ol! 
this rice flour into the open mouth of each 
servant. The order was given that each 
man was, within five minutes by the 
watch, to chew the rice flour and eject it, 
in a state of pulp, on to the plantain leal 
before him. 

Most of the men set to work with a will, 
though a few were rather frightened at 
first; but long before the five minutes had 
elapeed almost every man had got through 
the process, and held what may be called 
“he evidence of his innocence’ in his hands 
But why are so many eyes turned towards 
one man, who sits back as if anxious to 
avoid observation? We also look. and 
there is Coristian’s favorite khidmudgar 
Abdul, with his ‘ace a]most convuised, aud 
trying in vain to get the rice flour out o! 
his mouth. His lips are dry, and his glands 
refuse to produce the ssliva which is needed 
to moisten the rice flour. 

At last the Pundit’s eyes glare at him, 
and pointing at him with his long bony fin 
ger, he says solemnly: ‘There is the thief.’ 
The victim quails and grovels on the floor 
betore him; his handsome face becomes 
livid with terror; and at last he faintly ap 
peals to his master for forgiveness, and 
promises that he will restore the watch. 

All the other servants are now talking 4s 
fast as they can, delighted at their own de 
liverance, and full of reverence and dread 
tor the Pandit. The convicted thiet slowly 
rises, and requesting his master to follow 
him, goes to the well in the garden, and 
produces the gold watch from uader & loose 
brick. 

Tne Pundit and his men were duly pre- 
sented with a handsome reward, and the 
members of our houseboid returned to their 
ordinary duties. Not quite so perbaps; tor 
although the thict was not given up to the 
police, to be tried and punisned by & mag- 
istrate, he was brought before the domestic 
tribunal, at which bis master was president, 
and sentenced to receive twenty strokes 
trom 8 rattan. 

Tue twenty strokes were presently ad 
ministered ty twoof our most sialwart 
syces. Alter this, the culprit was readmit 
wa into his master’s favor, and became a 
much better servant than he had been be 
ture. Nor did his fellow-servants in the 
least object. They recogn'zed the fact that 
he had expiated his guilt by the punish 
ment that be had suffered, aud they were 
not 8o uncharitabls as todeny him 4 Chance 
of regaining &@ good characier. 


Grains of Bold. 





Mort fications are often more painiul tha 
real calamities. 

We are surrounded, ambushed, by the 
robber troops of circumstances. 

What we see exclusively we are apt to 
see with some mistake of proportions. 

Fo.ke woo think too much of what's 
coming, most likely won't attend to what there is. 

© blessed they on whose pillow no re- 
morse sits! Happy you who have escaped tempta- 
lon! 

When men are rightly occupied, then 
amusements grow out of their work, as color petals 
out of a fruitful flower. 

Uadue prai-e is the poison of human 
souls, He that would live healthily must learn to 
push along entirely without praise. 

S:lence is one of the hardest kinds of 
arguments toronute. There is no good substitute for 
wisdom; but silence is the best that bas been discov- 
ered, 

“There is time enough for everything in 
the course of the year,’ says Lord Chesterfield, ‘If 
you do bat one thing at once; butthere is not time 
enough in the year if you will do two things at @ 
time, *’ 

The man who can command his appetite 
owes thereto length of days; and not length of days 
merely, not continuity of existence, but ihe wolck 
alone gives to continulty substantial value namely 
power wenjvy. 


Wiatever your eex or position, life is 4 


bat tie which you are show ¥ bed 
ward Whether pasee . . 
fie a¢ © sac a 
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_ Femininities. 


New York has five successiul women 
dentists, 


In Bengal there are 48 644 widows under 
ten years of age. 


You can prove nothing to women; they 
believe only in the heart. 


“Looking backward’ should not be in 
dulwed tn on the street by young women. It loons 
forward. 


A London genius bas invented a bot 
water apparatus to warm piano keys, su that dainty 
fingers may not be chilled, 


N othipg irritates a married man 69 mucb 
as to find nis wife between bim and bis desire, no 
matter how ephemeral !t may be. 


Brown: ‘You ought to have heard Mise 
Pencer talking to young Dolly, She just knocked 
him silly.’* Jones: ‘She didn't bit him very hard, 
lucn,."* 


A broad bladed silver knife for cutting 
ice-cream is useful. The biade tapers into a point so 
as to cut more readily, and while it is very simple it 
is still very useful, 


God made the rose out of what was left 
of woman atthe creation, The great difference Is, 
we feel the rose'’s thorns when we gather it; and the 
other's, whea we have had It some time, 


Sid Juliana to Augustus: D> you re 
ally think that a miss le as good as a miie?"’ ‘Yes, 
Miss Juliana, anda great deal better, for one can 
kiss a miss, bul whoever heard of anyone Kissing s 
miier’’ 


Simpson: “I fellin love with my wile 
fifteen years ago.*’ Kennedy: ‘‘And you have been 
in love with her ever since?**’ ‘**Well—er—not ex- 
actly. You see, we have been married nearly elaht 
years.’’ 

Here is the biggest record of longevity 
yet. An Indian in Chill has convincing proof to 
show that he is 193 years old. Hie friends tell him he 
ought to make the score 0, but he refuses to do so 
uptil 1907. 


Tne mourning costumes in d ftsren! 
countries are very curious. In England a widow 
walas looking likes mountain of crape. In America 
she is less lease oppressive ; in France she svon be- 
comes ccquettish, 


He, ot breakfast: ‘I shall never ask you 
again what you do with your plo money, my dear.’ 
Bne: **Why not Hevry?’’ He: ‘lL have found out, 
L stepped on about 000 of the darned things when | 
got home last night.’ 

When women’s clubs were first formed, 
people were unfavorably disposed toward them. Men 
did pot want their wives lo belong to the clubs, be- 
cause they thought it was unfeminine, Now wo- 
men’s clubs have become popular every where, 


Asitiathe maoly man who wins and 
satisfies a good woman, so it is the womanly wo- 
man who pleases and retaing the desirable man = She 
need not be softor elily, or weak or nervvas—ehe 
may be stroug, vigorous, resolute and brave; bul, 
whatever she is, she must be womanly iu order to 
please. 

Women have started in London @ paper 
called the Women's Penny Paper, and are making @ 
fuss because their representative, a woman, was de- 
nied admiselon Ww the prees gallery of the House of 
Commons, The Sergeant-at-Arms refused the ad- 
mission upon the literally true ground that there was 
no room. 


Tne editor of a Georgia paper, in ac 
knowledging the cowpliment of having a baby 
named for him, says: We hereby present the infant 
with a year’s subscription Its fatnper has been 
promising to subscribe to the paper for three years 
past, bat has now, unfortunately, relieved himeelf 
ot the obligation.*’ 


A New York paper is authority for the 
statement that the number of divorced women re- 
married or aw aiting remarriage wae never before 60 
great in the fashionable society of that city as itis 
now Has Cateago's triumph tno receiving the 
Worlds Falr spurred her defeated rival into ean en- 
terprise that bas hitherto been the Windy City's 
monopoly. 

Toe making of wooden shoes is quite s 
business in New York. Notonly tse there a big de- 
mand tor woodten soled shoes required by workers in 
certain trades, but for the wooden sabotse such as are 
seen in pictures of fe abroad. French and German 
women are (he principal buyers of wooden shoes 
These shoes cost abou $1 3) a pair. They are mostly 
wornin the Fast side teuement Alstrict, 


A wonde ‘tal pin to be stuck In an even 
ing bodice la the fac-elmile of a hand mirror. The 


giase paris formed of that very unusual stone, @ 
fat diamond It te framed tn tiny diamonds, and 
the handle Is of diamondsea little larger, Soclear is 


the large one thattorme the giase that one could, 
with perfect success, put a mioisture photograph 
under itand tt would be exactly as If a face were 
represe nied, 

Pr verbs that have been invented by 
men avout women are not quite so complimentary as 
one might have expegied them Lo be. Ao Italian has 
said ‘if a man lowes Hie wife and a farthing, heise 
farthing—ard no more the worse,’’ An American 
has deciared that °° Women can keep a secret, batit 
takes a bly crowd of them Wo do so ** A Chinaman 
bas sald, ‘“‘A woman's tongue Is her sword, and she 











peal rf iti 
asculinities, 

The difference bet ween « liar and a hy- 
pocrite Is that the Ilar ts not always incurable. 

A cigar io one reepect ia age floantiy on 
like a man—the more he pu @e it the smalier it wets. 

A Now Yorks tailor makes a living by 
making over pantaloons that have been ture tin- 
side out. 

A cynical contemporary rises to observe 
that there are some men to whom loss of reputaiion 
would mean miahty good luck, 

It ie said thata Feencoman bas discov 
ered that, by watering dahilas with tepid water, & 
delicious aroma ls lmparted Wo them, 

A man near M dined, Men , tock ach rel 
the other day and amputated acouple of his tors be- 
cause the corns they bore bothered him, 

Somehow a man feela hat hia townia not 
treating bim right when he comes back after along 
absence and fonds that it progresse!? without bim, 

A man never gota over being ‘pre y 
If in boyhood he tea fine looker and shapely be ls 
proud of it, and In manhood the cares of business do 
not extinguish bis vanity. 

A wan With a penchant for atativtice has 
computed that more than 4 000, (00 miles of blood pasa 
through the veine of an ordinary buman being dur- 
ing the Iifetime of 70 years. 

A word is & weapon 80 terrble in its 
action, and eo deadly tn iteeflecta, that it wilt atrike 
with the force of a thunderbolt, aod slay ile view 
with the Mashing rapidity of lightning. 

A man io rushing to obtain & front reat 
in the gallery of a New York theatre on: night re 
cently, feil beadiong over the rail to the orchestra 
He struck on a chair and was seriously hurt. 

Several well kno@wn men, ine ludiong *» me 
diplomats, made speeches at Lhe ope ning io Parle re- 


cently of a culimary exhibition and were eniertains i 
ata table upon which were set Uw) dishes differently 
cooked, 


“Look here, those eggs you # 1! me the 
other day were all bad.’ **Weill, it aln’t my fault. 
**Whnose fault te iY’? * Blamed if fb know low 
should I know what's inaide of ‘em Ll amno mind 
reader,*’ 


Some one has figured that there are in 
Denver, Col., 31 millionaires whose agurewate weal h 
1s $45 500,000 and 35 semi-mlillonaires whose “weelh 
aegregates $17, 50u, O00, making In all (4 000 600 Owned 
by & men, 


A Baltimorean who ‘went it biind’’ at 
an auction sale of unclaimed fretyht, buying for tla 
barrel that had not been opened, thought be bad & 
barrel of lamp black, but found be bad abou, §# 
worth of fine whisky. 


Never touch a vine that has three fio 
gered leaves—that is, leaves divided tato three parts, 
Vines that show five-fingered leaves may be lands 1 
with satety. Poteon ivy has three fngers—our bean- 
titul Virginia creepers five. 


A woman, Miss Jessie Carson, drives he 
stage between Osage and Park Kipldsa, Minnesota 
She has done it for yeare—mating three (ripe & wee . 
—summer and winter, and o'lea with the therinoine 
ter down to @ degrees below sero, 


Mabel: ‘‘Let’s play bou-e; I'l! bo the 
mother '’ George: ‘Yes, andl ll be the father.** 
Clara: “And I'll be the cook." Mibel and George, 
indignantly: **Yes, that's jus: you! You always 
want Wo be the boss of everylhing.’’ 


Ap Envlishman has invented a means of 
ullliaing the principle of etilta with wheels The 
wheels are fastened Lo the feet as stills are, and each 
acts asasort of Independent bicycle. They ko very 
fact wheo one has learned to walk on them 


Many cigarette smokers inb or uo ler the 


delusion thatthe paper which le ised jo covering 
their ‘‘smoke-eticka’® Is manufacture Afrom ec! and 
is harmiess, Asrice hasno fivre, Itisevident tar tt 


ie an impossibility lo make any kind of paper irom 
hi. 

Dadley Foster, of Bilerica M.aa, bae 
bearty and in bis Slat year, was elected for hie #h 
year asc jerk and 48 0 yearaes treasurer al the swe 
meeting In that place afew days axe iH ieelued 
to be a candidate, bul was elected to both «+ M ea vya 
bandsome majority. 


R Ho Fowler. a travelling man of Oni 


cago, atiempted twice tocommit suicide In Deion 
Ind., lately, vy taking chloroltorm Wheor read 
to consciousness (he see snd time he eald te a 
tending physician: ‘‘When a teliow wa hake e 
fool of himeeif, why don’t you let blue alone 
Nashville’a (Teoo ) corioriny is aroused 
as to what becomes of the pennies thal are 
They are not ueed lo trade lo any “ra Ze 
tent, aod Itissurmised In some Guarer he 
Otethem tall Into the bands of bupe 
who tose them over houses or cover (hem w 


**tor luck."* 


At a recent due) be woeu two y ube 
men at Warsaw, both fred and hit, bu ‘ i f 
one was fattened againet the (lzar care 


and the bullet of the other way turns a 
pocketkalfe of bia opponent I hie 
thatthe young men were tu to born to bil 4 


and declared the affair off, 


The champion mean man and the mrt 





never leta it get rusty.** heartiees Justice live in Darota, Phe mean me vat 
hie pucker vouk, oon aloing §24 ano wh 

The Dacuses 0! Aosta haa accepted 4D | returned tt to him after amy 
Invitation from the «x Empress Euvente totvisit her | ing the owner, he deme ‘ he 
al Faroborough io ‘he surse Of next summer, and it inwrestfor the use of the noney Nauta 
le provabie ane will re nain in England for several | fader refused this unreasoualir acile@ 
mootns. The luke of Acet@, itis eala, left about the mean man brought sult ter 
BP), 90 to tile widow, with jewels. pictures, plate and most heartiess Justice gave the a nea 
furpiiure, vaiued @t Bb put £0) 0) more. Phe for $1.45 and costs, 

. ‘ hile re te nt * ‘ 
ae eae F 6 . a ar re eres A well known dentist trned bara to ¢ 
lectal but, after any ' a ’ 

A New York socie.'y woman says: Be- | w ‘ 
cause 6O many excelient Imitation astrachaoe have 5 y 

eared be owners of the Simun pure, bones; ls ‘ we 
J pat 4 + lear io theire to showa bitof e | mf « ak « 
7 * be same wiih In 4 hawls ) 7. wea r ‘ 
gre ad wear thelre wrong et in 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

‘Mine Mordeck's | atber'’by Faire Pusey 
Gooch, bas ite plot and seene located in 
Chicago. Mr, Mordeck waa Thomaes A. 
Mordeck, mniillonaire, in Michigan avenue 

he was Captain Dunbar, geambier, in 
another partof the ‘Windy City.’ For 
people to whom the double lite theory is 
interesting with two pretty daughters, each 
the counterfeit of the other, thrown In, 
‘Mies Mordeck's Fatber’’ will prove very 


entertaining. Published by Dodd, Mead, 
\ Co., New York, For sale Lippincott. 





‘Take Champlain and ite Shorea,”"by W. 
H.H. Murray. This is a volume devoted 
to.an examination into, and a narrative of, 
the traditicns and hietery of Lake Oham- 
plain, and @ description of the yachting, 
camping, and fishing to be obtained on ites 
waters and shores, Itis@ rare and a bril- 
liant book —an authority as regards facta, 
and a delight as regards its descriptive 
paasages. Mr. Murray's motive appears 
to be apart from mere entertainment, to 
excite in the American mind a desire to 
aitudy the places and events of Kevolution- 
ary and pre. Kevolutionary times, For sale 
by Lippincott 


“The History of the United States, Un- 
the GUonatitution,’’ by Prof, James 
Schouler, Esq, furnisbes a scbolarly and 
history, beginning at the 
where the illustrations Mr, Ban- 
left off and explores carefully all 
tne original sources of information accensl- 
ble in preparing It Sinoe 1880 four vol- 
umes have been lesued, coverltog the period 
from 178s to 1874 and « fifth volume, now 
in active preparation (1547-61), will ocom- 
plete the author's pian, and make a oon- 
necting chain, forthe fret thme, from the 
American Kevolution to the Civil War. 
Protessor Schouler’s first volume, though 
little advertised and little notioed by the 
literary preas, soon found admirers, One 
one the first among bistorical scholara to 
reco, nigs the merite of his work waa the 
venerabie Mr. Kancroft himself, Other 
eminent scholars and writers, mnong them 
Gieorge Wililam Carts, Thomas W. Hig 
xinson, and Samuel Eliot, have expressed 
spontaneously their high appreciaton of its 
merita, For several years past Schouler’s 
history has been studied and approved in 
some of our leading seminariowof learning; 
at Harvard and Yao, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Jouns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and many other inatitutions, It is a 
singular fact that, while the author has 
necessarily entered deeply into the strifes 
of American po.itica, bis work bas elicited 
praise from many who bave been brought 
up in different schools of statesmansbip, 
Tois ia no doubt because, as one has said, 
‘all will be dit posed to awarc totbe author 
credit for couscientious and thorough study 
and asincere desire tw write moderately 
and justly.’ [tis altogether a work that 
is indispensable to the library of every 
achool, college, anc of the wel! read man. 
lt is thorougb, impartial, and whatis of 
more vaiue, written in a most pleasant and 
captivating style. Uaoderan arrangement 
recently nade wilt Profefsor James Sohou- 
ler’s former publisher, Mr, Morrison of 
Washington, Dodd, Mead, & Co.,New York, 
have become the pabilshers of this impor- 
tant work, ‘Tbe author is the eldest son 
ot General Wiiilam Schouler (who was 
Adjutant General of Massachusettes during 
the Civil War); was born in Aritngton, 
Mase., Mareb 20.0, 1830; graduated at Har- 
vard Unotversity in 146; ja a lawyer by pro- 
feseiog, and a (ewberof tne Koseton Bar, 
With bis great literary work nearly oom- 
pleted, Professor Schouier ts stillin bis 
prime and in full activity. 4 vola, svo, 
cloth, $200) For sale by Lipptnoott, 
FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The April Llectric opens with a striking 
paper by E.nti de Laveleye, entitied, “The 
Two Utopias’”’ “Modern Mannish Maidens" 
is a clever and eatirioal but good natured 
sketch of feminine tendencies among the 
more ambitious class of young women. 
Recollections of a voyage with Gen Gordon, 
py William H. Sp:noe, furnishes freab 
material abouta hero who bas never jost 
interest to the public mind, “Anglo Catho- 
liclaun—The Old and New," by Principal 
Fairbrain, ) D., is @ most weighty and 
suggestive study of the results of the Trac. 
tarian movement in England as shown in 
ré.igion, philosophy and literature, There 
are wany other artici\es of marked interest. 
Pubiisbed by k R Pelton, 4 Bond street, 
New York. 
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An Empty Heart. 


BY A. Y. BR. 


McGinty’s farm in the perish of Mvy- 

roe that ip the tradition of the country 
side were haunted or ‘‘gentie;"’ and he bad 
been warned more than onoe that he had 
in visible neighbors, His mother and grand. 
mother bad bad visita from the ‘good peo- 
pie,” they had gladly shared their milk 
and meal with the king and queen, and 
their men bad always been careful to give 
the “gentie places” a wide berth when they 
were ploughing the land. 

Joe, however, forgot the good advice ol 
bis friends. He did not much believe in 
the fairies, and he wished to !mprove bis 
farm by stubbing outa few whins, or blast 
ing afew rocks each year. His wife, too, 
was pretty 4narp with ber dairywowan for 
daring to leave the ‘‘strippings,’’ or richest 
miik of her best cow, for the “gentry.”’ No 
wonder that rasbness like this terrified the 
farm servants. 

“The matter an’mistrese’|] rue it yet,’’ 
said they in frightened tones. They re 
membered their prognostications when 
Mra, McGinty bad a son, aud reiterated 
their warnings more seriously than ever. 
“You be to watch thou wean careful, for 
he’s bonnie, an’ tLem we wilina name 11) 
be setting their heartson him. Dinna leave 
him bis ionein the house witbout putting 
the tongs acroes the cradie,” It never 
struck the mother that she might bave 
neglected to profit by this friendly warn- 
ing, when a sudden change came over her 
child, He grew pale and thin, peevieh and 
elf-like; yet it did not strike Mra, McGinty 
tnat a horrible misfortune had happened, 
Motber-like, she only loved bim the more 
because he was wakeful by night, and cross 
and fretful by day. 

Little Corkey was a spiteful, ugly, peev 
ish urchin; but be never wore out her pati- 
ent love, though bis father often dasbed out 
of the house In a rage when his wails grew 
desperate, and though the servants longed 
to give him a pinob or a slap when be pro- 
voked them. 

Corkey was three yearsold when a tallor 
caine to work atthe farmtrouse; and while 
he was seated cross legged on the tabiein 
the kitchen window, stitching the farmer's 
breeches, he observed Corkey in bis cradle, 
playing with straws end featbers, and pin- 
ing and fretting the while, Oorkey liked 
‘“brocva rye,” aspecies of gruel sweetened 
with treacie; and bia thin, sbrill voice was 
often beard calling, pow angrily, now 
wheediing|y: ; 


€ ERE were very many p!aces on Joe 


“Mammy, ob! aborkey, 
Brochanrye tor Corkey!”’ 


a call bis mother was never deat to, 

The tailor used his eyes and ears, and he 
caine toa conclusion about Corkey. One 
day the mother left the room. Immedi. 
ately Corxey set up his fretful, distracting 
wall, varied by cries of: 


‘Mammy, ob! alorkey, 
Brochanrye for Corkey!”’ 


“Hold your tongue, wichel, or I'll rise 
an’ go to you,’’ said the tailor. 

The urchin grinned, and taking a violin 
from beneath his pillow, said: 

“I'll play you a braw tune, if you prom. 
ise not to tell the old cat,’’ 

Such wiid music! such fantastic reels and 
jigs! The talior flung down his cloth and 
needle, and #prang from the table to tbe 
floor, where be danced madly, while the 
malicious elf laughed and played, and 
laughed again. 

“Stop, wichel, stop; I canna breathe!’’ 
cried tae unhappy dancer, clutching by the 
tab.e, the dresser, the window, in vain ef- 
forts to stop. But bis breathless cries for 
mercy were useless, Corkey played more 
wildly than ever, until he caught bis 
mother’s returning footsteps, Then he 
quickly hid the fiddle, saying: 

*Whisht, nots word; the old cat’s com 
ing.’’ 

And justas Mra, McGinty entered, his 
fretful wailing recommenced, 

‘“‘Here, darling, jewel, honey, whisht wi’ 
your crying,’’ said the poor woman, “‘here’s 
your ain mammy, an’ ye'll get brocharrye 
now,’ 

‘‘Dinna gie the wee devil one sup!” cried 
the tailor; and be told ber exactly what had 
happened during her absence, 

“I's a lie, goodman, Oome 
mamimy, Corkey, avick!’’ 

And Mrs. MoGinty tried to clasp the 
fgtting, wailing creature to her breast. 

But the farmer came in at that moment, 


to your 





and the tailor repeated his tale to him. 
“I ba’ heerd the like fraetne old people,” 
he sald meditat 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price forthe cneapest set of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 


$10 00 


Owing totbe present low price of prioting paper and a very large oon- 


tract with a leading book manufacturer we are «nabied to offer our reacers the 
moat extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widély read of any novels printed in any ian. 
guege. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person shculd 


own a full set of bis works, 
people, 


Charles Dickens 's ewinent!y the novelist of the 
No person is well read who bas not perused bis works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us wix (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we wil! 
send you the entire 15 Volames free of all charges av a premium, 
If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bea person who is not now on our 


subscription list. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS: 


These VOLUMES are erch about 51:7) Inches In siz: and of uniform thickness, 
Tbe printing is clear and the type ofa readabie size, They are printed trom 


plates made for this edition. 


Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 


Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing 80 much valu- 


able reading matter for so smallan amoupn’, or with as little trouble. 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post three months or 13 weeks, 


Ask Pix 
Send us 


their names and sddresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 


either Dickens or Waverly Novels, 


Send in your order at onve, 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


the riddle and shake him over the fire, an’ 
ye’ll soon see what he is, returned the 
tailor. “I’llno hart bim, I promise yez; 
an’ if he’s wbat he should be, back he’ll go 
into the cradle,’’ 

Mrs. McGinty demurred; but her hus- 
band consenting, the riddle was produced, 
the struggling Corkey was set upon it, and 
it was shaken over theturf fire in the wide 
chimney. Corkey clenched his fist at nis 
horrified mother, made a spiteful grimace, 
svrang up the chimney, and was gone! 

Tue farmer and the servants were de- 
lighted that the tyrant was gone; but as to 
the poor mother, although she was obliged 
to confess that her own child must bein 
fairyland, and thet Corkey had been 
merely an eifin changeling, she mourned 
her tormentor very bitterly, and carried 
an empty heart with ber to her grave, 

“oO 

WHat MEN TELL.—Some men, toler- 
ably trutbful in other matcers, are tremend- 
ous liars when they teil war stories or fish- 
ing adventures. Last month a writerina 
repatable Western magazine—TJhe Com- 
monwealth—quoted an Ohio soldier, who 
made affidavit that when be was ountined 
at Andersonville, President Davis endeav- 
ored to persuade the prisoners to enter the 
Confederate service, When they refused, 
saying that they would die first, Mr. Davis 
replied: ‘You will die then.”’ 

Now, this story on its face |e outrageously 
absurd. The only match for it that this 
writer recollects was told by a man in north 
Georgia, wbo claimed that General Sher- 
man had treated him badly. The General 
on hia march turned him out of his house 
and occupied it himself. Years afterwards 
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726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


out er my house, and I went toa little 
cabin halfer mile off. Then I thought of 
my hat, and went back ter the house, The 
Ginrul stood inthe do’, Sezee: 

‘}*’What yer want?’ 

“(My hat’ sez I, 

‘Git or I'll bave you shot,’ sezee. 

‘*But my bat,’ sez I. 

‘Ie thet yer cabin?’ sez the Ginrul, pint- 
ing ter ny little sbanty, 

‘*+Hit te,’ sez I, 

‘Then the Ginrul ordered a cannon ter 
be pinted, and in three minutes blew the 
cabin ter smithereens, 

‘**Air yer satistied?’ sezoe, 

‘¢*] am,’ sez I, and then I lit out. 

“Thet, sir, was the way the Ginrul got 
my bat!’’ 

Time and again the refugee told this 
story—told it till he believed it. Asa war 
liar he would be weil matcued witb the 
Ohio man, only he bad the grace not to 
ouger to the truth of bis yarn. 


e — 





VicTiIMs oF OvER WorK.—The victims 
of over-work are to be looked for, not 
among men who pursue active but regular 
business-careers, as mercban's, manufac- 
turers, wmechanice, lawyers, iaborere, 
cierks, Coctors, ur others, who pursue leg!- 
timate, nDon-speculative vocations, but 
among tbat class wno, launching outsids 
their legitimate business, engage in specu 
lation or ventures, of unceriain results, the 
Unceriainty of which wears and tears the 
mind, dépreeses the spirit, and so preys 
Upon the pbysical forces, Of course there 
are BO10e people who pursue their regular 
Calling toan extreme that allows them no 
reat, and these also wear themselves out; 
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A little tear and a little smile 
set out torun a race— 

We watched them closely all the while - 
oeir course was baby's face. 


Lhe little tear he got the start; 
We really feared be'd win. 

He ran so fast, and made a dart 
Straight for her dimpled chin, 


Kut somehow—It was very queer. 
We watched them all the while— 
rhe little, shining, fretful tear 
Got beaten by the smile, 
—U. N. NONE, 





The undertaker’s favorite exercise is bc x- 


ing. 
Party etruggle—The rush for retresh- 


ments, 

A epoiled child—The one that played 
with a lighted lamp. 

“How do you like vour beau, Jennie?’ 
“Heis a fellow after my own heart,’’ 


Put two doors side by side aid the small 
boy will go through the one that equeaks, 


Why are rats better than tomatoes? Be- 
cauee tomatoes make only catsup, while rate make 
acateupper 

Etne! 
he didn’t get down on his knees?’* 
was on his knees,’’ 


“Little boys should be seen and pot 
peard.’? That's what a littie fellow told his master 
when be couldn't say bis lessons, 

Because a thing is eamall of size think not 
that you may ecorn it. Some insects have a larger 
walst, but lift less than the hornet, 


‘You are the twentieth in the class 
liane That means you are atthe very foot!'’ **Well, 
papa, bow can I help it if there ls no more boys in 
the class?*’ 

A lutie boy who had to rock the cradle 
for his baby sister astonished his mother thus: 
‘Mamma, If the Lord has any more babies to give 
away don't take ‘em,’’ 


Ignorant maiden: ‘Mr Marsbare must be 
a model husband. Why so? Because he is so atten- 
tive to other women, you know, he must be a per- 
fect slave to his wife,’* 


A householder, in filling up his census 
schedule, under the column ‘‘where born?’’ de- 
scribed one of his children ‘‘*born in the parlor,’ 
and the other ‘‘up stairs,’’ 


Husband: ‘Those people living nex 
door are newly married, aren't they?’' Wife: **‘What 
makes you think so’'’ Husband: ‘*‘I see the hus- 
band doing the housework.’’ 

‘You'd better ask for manners thai 
money,’* sald a man to a poor boy who asked for as- 
sistance. ‘‘Lasked for what I thought you had the 
most of,’ innocently replied the lad, 

A woman writer says: ‘‘Women wan 
comfort.’’ And yet, offera woman the choice be- 
tween aton of coal anda pairof French heel shoes 
and which do you suppose she will take? 

“How can I cure my dear boy of hi 
singular aversion to the female sex?’’ queried an 
anxious mother ofan old bachelor bruther, ‘**Make 
a wiulster of bim,** was the eruff reply. 


. “You say when Charley proposed 
Evelyn: ‘*No; 1 


A newspaper, recording the tall of a per 
son into the river, saya: ‘‘It is a wonder he escaped 
with bis life,’? Wouldn’tit have been a still greater 
wonder If be had escaped without it? 


Merchant, alter refusing an applicant for 
work: ‘‘I’a liketo employ you, but you see how it 
is. Lhope you appreciate the situation.’’ Appli- 
cant: Icould appreciate it better if I had it,*’ 


She. just going into housekeeping: ‘ How 
do you like the shirt | troned for you, Alfred? Didn't 
I do it Deautifully?’? He: ‘*You do nothing by 
balves, my dear. You did it up brown, of course,’’ 


A party of young ladies visit the Obser- 
vatory to have a peep through the monster telescope 
at the new comet. The astroaomer conducts them 
tothe instrument and the ladies look through tn 
turos, ‘‘Ob Laura, ism’tit charming, enchanting, 
wonderful!’* and so on, ad libitum, Aftera while 
the sly astronomer observes: ‘*‘Now, ladies, I will 
remove the coverand place the instrument in po- 
sition, If you allow me,’’ 
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New Gamus.—Drawing-room bliszard. 
—This amusing game is thus played: 
Eight players are required, four of whom 
KO © one end of the room and four to the 
other. Two wide tapes are stretched across 
the carpet for “goals,” and a large paper 
rose, or other light article if a paper rose is 
not procurable, is placed in the middle of 
the room, Each playur must be provided 
with a small pair of beilows (these can ve 
purchased for a few pounce, ) and the signa) 
being given to start, it isthe aim and ob- 
ject of the two sides to biow the paper 
flower over the stretohed tape. The being 
accom plished , a ‘‘goal”’ is scored tothe win- 
ning side. This number of goais to form a 
game must be previously decided, and 
much fun is caused by the efforts to blow 
the rose across. 

A New Form of Blind Man’s Buff.— 
Light a candie and pir.ce it on a table in the 
centre of the room, then blindfold three or 
four players, and turning them al! round 
and starting them from different sides of 
the room, let each eniteavor to blow out the 
candle, It will be umusing to watch the 
unavailing efforts mide, and the different 
waysin which those who are blindfolded 
endeavor to attain the end desired, and to 
extinguish the candle. 


A New Spelling Game,—In this game 
each player must endeavor to spell his or 
her bestand a prize must be given o 
the best speller, and a wooden spoon or 
other booby prise to the worst. If playea 
by grown-up people, the more difficult the 
words given the better, The words to be 
spelt should be written out clearly on slips 
of paper, with the detinition added below, 
and all placed in a box or covered basket 
on the table, round which the players are 
seated. The person tostart the game draws 
out one of the papers at randow, pronounces 
the word distinctly, a'ad reads out the deti- 
nition. The player seated next to him 
spells the word. If she does so correctly, 
she takes the paper draws another, and 
pronounces it, and reads the definition to 
the next neighbor; butif she misses the 
word, the one pronouncing it spelis it 
aloud, and places (tt by iteeif, Tuis contin- 
ues round the table, the papers being 
drawn in turn till the game comes back to 
the starter, Noone is allowed to try twice 

spell a word. Esch player keeps his 
own pileof correctly spelt words, and as 
many rounds may be played as agreed on 
atthe beginning of the game. The prize 
g0es to the one who has spelt the best. To 
people who get interested in this game it 
affords a great amount of amusement, often 
those who feel quite confident about the 
spelling of a word being thoss who make 
the most amusing inistea kes, 
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A MONTH. Agents Wanted. @ best sell- 
ing articlesin the world. Laample Free, 
Address N. A. MAL SH. Ietrou, Mich. 


A life-size Crayon Portrait (18x 22) of some of your 
dear ones to adorn your wail, without which no home 
is complete. Send us any good photograph and §2 








DOLLARD ) & CO. 


1223 
OH ESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING W:@ and ELASTIC BAR 
FOUPEES, 


Instructions w enable Ladies and Gentiomen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy ;: 
FOR WIGK, INCHES. | TOUPBES AND 6CALPFS, 


No, 1, The round of the INCHES. 
h — 1, gees forehead back 


No. 2, “Prom forehead as bald 
over the head to neck. No.l a! “Over forehead as 
far as required, 


No. 3%. From ear to ear 
No. 3. Over the crown of 
the head. 





over the wp. 

No, 4. From ear to ear 
round the foreheac 
They have always ready for sale a ?P lendid Stock of 
Gen Wigs, Toupees, Laaies’ aw las. Half Wigs, 
Frizeties, zh Curls, ete., fully manu fac- 
tured, and as cheap as any eablishozent in the 
Union, Letters frou any part of the world will re- 

celve attention, 





Dollard’s Herbenium Extrect tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation bas heen manufactured and sold 
at Dollard'sfor the past fifty years, and ite merite 
are such that, while it bas never vet bee n advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s Begenerative Cream, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 


Mrs, Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Co,, to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract tor the Hair, Mrs. Gorter bas triea in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 


hair in England. 
MRS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. 2, *88, Norwich, Norfolk, Ecclene 


TO MR&, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut at., Phita, 
I have freque nily, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and Ido not 
know of any which equalsit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
— poopestesity, 
sKONAKD MYKRS, 

Ex-Member of Congress, 6th District. 

NAVY VAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanitum Kxtract, o1 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by itin its wonted thickness and strength. It 
is the best Wash i have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 

I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘‘VDollard's Herbanium,’' tor removing dan- 
druff and dressing wy hatr, also for the relief of ner- 
vous headaches, I have found ita delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it, I would not be without tt. 

J BK, CHANDLE 
No, 306 Chestnut Street, 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retal) 

and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
123 CHESTNUT STREE1 
dENTLEMEN'# HAIR CUTTING anp SHAVING 


LADIES' anp CHILDREN'S HAIK CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste K- - 
oloved, 





A WHOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, rL 1 Athi 
Just ae shown lacut 8 Alphabets of nest Ty pe, Hottle of Lndlelible Ink, fled 
‘Tweesers, in nest case with catalogue aad directions “HOW TH RR A 
VRINTER." Sete up any same, prints cards, ’ envelipes ote, marke 
on Worth We. The beat gift for young people. a only the , 4 for @ 
for 81. Agta wanted. Ingersel & Hro., Ge Curtiandt MM. 8. ’. City. 


CURES WHERE 


Best Cough Byrt 
in time. Sold by drug 








Anyone knowing a tune, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY 
MENTS. 


' 
60 Inuch as lo whistle or hum 8 tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver for Instance they | } 
can play IL IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano of orgs with the a | 3 
sistance of thisGUIDK, THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
tn different keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clela, Logether with lhe 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments It must be plaluly nder | 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, It will do nothing 








Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, Mouday, Apri: it lem, 

No matter what wear use you 
want to put the stuff to—dress par 
ade or banging about—just the 
right quality and s'yle and price 
is here ready to your hand. Hap 


hasard : 

Jacquard Figured Kobes, three destane, 
and good line of colors in each, §)2. im- 
ported to sell at §@x 

Mobairin plain and glace effects, great 
variety of colors We. 75°, $l, 

-lach All-wool Burah Telli,in nineteen 
colors, all 
serviceable, $1. 

64 Waterproof Dundee Iialdas, in large 
and email designs, specially suited for 
ladies’ wraps and children's jackets, 
$1. A few days since they were $i 

#-inch All-wool Indistinet Stripes with 
dashes of bourette through them, «@ 
light weight fabric for Spring aud Sum- 
mer, 750 from §1. 

At the Black counterisa Black Nun's 
Velling, anda Biack Batiste, borh is 
luches wide, ali-wool and liaht weight, 
T\sc, Imported this season to sell for 
we. 

All-wool Serge with mohair border, 4 
inches wide, §1. 





The wondertul Crepe Neck- 
wear is in full bloom at both ends 
of the store. And auch prices! | 
50: stands for $1 and $1 25 

Ot course you can yet Crepe } 
Neck wear in twoor three places in 
town at 50c, but there are Crepes 
and Crepes. These are the extra 
ones: extra Cluth, extra embrvuid 
ery, and extra made. 











The Uoderwear wonder is how 
80 much muslin and stitching and 
trimming can be had for #0 little 
money: 

Drawers made of Fruitof Loom Muslin, 

with hem and 3 plaits Le. 


Very heavy and fine Muslin Drawers, 
with neat Hamburg ruMe, and it 
plaite, We, By far the bea Hc Drawers 
we ever offered, 

. 


Heavy Muslin Gown, with yoke ofall 
over embroidery and plaite, neatly 
trimmed with Ilamburg edge, *-. 


That’s the way the story runs 
through every chapter. 


Jown WANAMAKRER 











WITHOUT STAKVATION 
Ae Be 
LY STON 19 Pa 









Kobust, Noble BA* HOOD fully Hestored. 
Strengthen WEAK, USDEV ELON 

| anges unfailing HONK THEAT MENT 
Hen testify 


Deee lve ath 
Aiareus ERIE MEDICAL OO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means o! the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


elther **in the head,’’ as it Is called,’ of able to bum, whistie or sing, 
PREVIOUS KNOW LEDGE 
In fact It may be the first Ume they have ever seen @ plany or organ, yel If they 





PROVLE!' WRIGHT REDUCED 
Orr i 


rk New) 


For LOST or Farting Eiiucen, 
eneral and NERVOUS DEBILITY; 
Weakness of Body and Mind, Ett: eta 
of Errorsor Excesses in Oldor Young, 
te enlaree and 
rahtsor hoy, 
Henefiie in a doy. 
—— Ne Atates and Fereiga tountries. Write them, 
yn and proofs malied (araled) fren, 








PHOANS 





OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRL- | 


show 





pew shades, handsome, and om 














: " . as guarantee of good faith, and we will have the of the kind, Whatitcan do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL Is to enable anyone understanding 
SE ee ee er aatinaean Balance to be paid. the nature of atune or alr in music Ww play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened ad 
Sufferersare not generally aware that these dis- | (, (> Satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, @ half-note or a 
eases are contagious, or that they are due tothe | invited. Oh ene mg A im quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide ts placed on the Instrument, and the player, with 
asi 2 ’ 0, , t j 
presence ot living parasites in the lining membrane : reference Ww anything but what hels shown by it ode, cao in _—_ moments play the plece « 
: ‘ ‘ ble, ‘ bit de not and never can supplant rey r book 
ofthe nose and eustachian tubes, Microscopic res curately and without the least trouble, Although wee ne - m 1 eupy ’ a 
search, b of study, It will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are 
- ‘ 
P + SERRE SUP Green ie @ Sean, eer own instructors By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of lf 
oe Seen atacimple remedy bas teen Serme- ferent character—-this number of pleces being sent with each Gaulde- the ear grows ace ueloined & 
eee whereby these distressing diseases are rapidly ‘ . . the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and toucnol the keys, Bo, aller a very litle prm 
and permanently cured tu from one to three simple For Social. lterary and Beneficial Lice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
4ppiications made at home by the patient once in two player, any alr or tune that may be beard or known, 
“he ‘ il me 4 ow 1 the comme sheet musts Kut Sad ‘act 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treatment The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet a . 
lg sent fre 1 £5 Ss oO Cc 1 E T I E Ss * hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of ~ 
. 4\ c 
oT & 4 . sah nasayeygg Mies oval tecieyaighar trices KITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child tf itean say lle A, B, Cos and krowse 
=. © &) West King St., Toronto, Canads.—Scten- All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’ -can viay it, after a few attempts, quile we Dhere are 
tthe American, many who would like W be able to dothis, for their own and the amusementof olbera, a 
7 Wemake GOLD PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALS, we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE SAY Ite rapuese @ 
A GIRL WORTH HAVING. &&., trom oll_adapted, of epeeee Sovlans, at ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to give @ person, whether y ny or old, @ 
° e pi 
A few weeks agolreadin your paper Mr. Moore- w om : cauten at _ Christmas. Almost every home in the land has a plany,organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
‘ead’s expertercein the Piating Business, in which a — ’ than on’ of the family can play. With thisQ@uide in the house everyoody can make mere r em 
be cleared $167.851n a month; but I beat that if lam f their inst ' 
° good use of thelr netrumenws. 
aan L oeBt as be directed and gote Pieter, sad R ' 8 8 ° N 8 A D c E s The Guide will be sent Wo any address, all postage paid, on recelplof FIFTY CENI® (S's 
Z ! gh iInonemonth Can any ol you readers | po, Organizations, and for Balls and Excursion pur- age stamps, 2°s, taken.) For Ten Cents ertra a music book taining the wot ‘ satan e 
trregered ucen get spoons, forks, or jewelry to oses, which are noted for their fine execution nt . ot . 
pate st every house. send slo W. H. Griffith & If this Paper is mentioned we wil! send tllustra- popular songs, will be sent with The Golde, = Anurees 
4 smeevilie, Onio, and \hev will send you a] tlonsof whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 
he'er, and you can make money en ugh tn three tlon 
rs Wo pay for or address them for circulars - \ 2 THE IDE Mi #9 
BLY work to do ip bot ty icoun'r ’ nels ‘ 
. ato H.G. OESTERLE &CO.. 
P aha 726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA 
“~ X v Mw 
“ aries 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LAX 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


We have nowadays gowns for all occa- 
sions, and such robes de luxe too, The 
breakfast dress was made in white satin, 
with some thirty gaugings round the waist, 
the front drapped with liese, the long 
# c6Ves nade of the sane soft material, 

A peach tea gown was quite the prettiest 
thing of the kind I, with all my experience 
have seen fora long time, Tt was made of 
aft peach fallle veloute, which at Intervals, 
starting from the bodlor, displayed broad 
stripes of ribbon velvet of the same tone, 
not atall intended to resemble striped silk 
an! velvet, but e'ging the long panelr, 

The skirt aud bodice at the back seemed 
t) be cut In one, and the waist was com 
ple @ y bddenu by long vandykes of white 
1 06, —the fashionable pointed lace—but in 
this case with the points at both edges, and 
exactly adapted to the figure, 

Tue front was composed of lisse over 
peacn, and juston the bust this was crommed 
by a band of velvet, with a bow in the cen- 
tre, 

The siceves were a combination of ailk 
and lisme, the iisse appearing ina V form 
on tie should r, and supplementing the 
corded reverse at the elbow, where bows of 
veivet appeared, It bad-a large becoming 
upstanding shaped ooilar. The coliar and 
were perfect, the latter being moat 
original, 

Hed continues to be uch worn, indeed 
for morning dresses it bas bad a revent re- 
Crepon de laine is a material which, 
failing woft, le well suited to evening wear, 
anda gown of this was made with a full 
ekirt and low bodice, trimmed with the 
Straight fringe which was oid fashioned 
filleon years ago, and is new now. 

liucre were very long oblong sleeves 
als edged with fringe, and these were 
draped about the neck or crossed as a fichu 
or could be treated in many ways by a 
wornan who knows how to dress, These 
sleeves BUggesl u Very Oasy way Of making 
alow dross high by deft fingers, 

Velvet sieeves and vost are worn much 
with soft woollen and rich brocade, which 
form crossing bodices and match the skirta, 
These dresses when new are frequently 
trimmed with rows of biack veivet, also a 
revival from the same period as the fringe, 

O18 pretty gown bad a broad velvet band 
at the edges, and a broad one at half the 
depth, When gowns are not exactly in- 
tended for walking, they are beginning to 
be nade to touch the ground, 

Louls XLV coats with long basques, but 
tons at the back, Mousquetaire cufie and 
flap pockets, look smart on stylish women, 
and are much worn, One in light green 
velvet, of the tone called ‘‘verdette,”’ had 
been trimmed with gold passementerie, 
and had a long waist coat of rich gold bre- 
cada, 

A gray velvet dress had a white and ail- 
ver brocade waistcoat, and a flainme de 
Ponche velvet, with pastillie spots, was 
made after the same atyle, 

These pastilie spots are moft fashionable, 
and one of the bride’s evening gowns was 
a biack pastille spotted net, with a fall 
skirt and a jet girdie; the bodice made of 
jot, was closely cut to the figure, 

Hy the bye, these full evening bodices 
are bringing in the soft lisse chemisettes, 
drawn in on ribbon, which appear only 
across the front. 

Toe a jackets are most charming, made 
to swathe the figure; and some yoke polo- 
naises for two sisters pleased me much, 
Tuey were made of soft printed «ilk, but 
the yoke was white lisse over pink, drawa 
in with pink ribbon,the sleeves being made 
entirely of two putis ia the same style, 

Large puffed sleeves, copied from the 
fasiionaof the Stuarts, are well worn; in- 
deed #) is anything that ls picturesque, A 
red velvet Zouave jacket, for example, 
richly worked on the front in gold, can be 
slipped on over any bodice and skirt, and 
skirt, and thie is the idea of the tea jackets, 
which make a trim toilette with very Little 
trouble. 

Skirts, pleinand simple as they are, re- 
quire almost a8 much fitting as bodices. 
The object at present is to make them as 
siender ag they can be at the top, and bouf. 
fanie about the feet, and this is all a quea- 
tion of cutting. Some black embroidered 
leather worked in red hed been applied to 
the hem and the front of tue sleeves of a red 
gown,and looked wonderful and Med wval, 

Walking skirte are quite a feature now. 
They are donned especially, and are of 
sensible length, width, and materia!, Some 
are very plain, and look like a short habit, 

jacket to match, sometimes open to 
wa white or checked waistcoat, or clos 
y to the throat, and displaying the 
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vival. 
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ed to set as plain and fiat as possibie. This 
only suites siim or quite girlish figure, 
The other style has gathers all around, 
mounted into the waistband, and is almost 
always worn with a silken or fiannei skirt. 

These skirta average three and a ba'f 
yards wide, and reach only to the ankles, 
or evena little above. Rough serge is 
much usel for them,eiso ine so called 
“bianketing,”’ which ia rough in texture, 
but qaite lightin weight) Tools is usually 
in dark or light gray. 

With these waiking skirts, small sailor 
hats are usually worn, and also rather fiat 
heeled, laced or buttoned boots, very high 
in the leg and thick In the soles. 

Thus customed, tue wearer can sccom- 
pany sportemen, dash across country after 
beagles or barriers, and take the roughest 
waeiks with impunity, looking suitably at- 
tired the while. 

Combinations of wool and silk are seen 
agein, and are arranged in many odd ways 
some of them very striking and others in 
more quiet taste, Thus «most refined 
dresses suitable for brides’ visiting dresses 
are made of pale heige cashmere and ben- 
galine of the same shade. 

The froat of the skirt is of cashmere em- 
broidored In scallops at the foot and length 
wine stripes done in dark brown and goid, 
while tbe straight back breadths are of 
bengaline laid in very Gne pleats, each side 
baving a bridle of dark brown velvet rib- 
bou, on which narrower pale beige ribbon 
is placed, and tied at intervals in bows, 

The bodice, bas a baspue back of the oasb- 
mere, ending in passementerie tassels, and 
showing a V of the bengaline at the top, 
while the pointed front has a similar V, 
overlaid with bands of embroidered casb- 
mere, and the wide girdle is similarly em- 
broidered 

The wutton leg sleeves are of bengaliae, 
and the dress is cow pleted by a short Bolero 
jacket with brown velvet wrought with 
gold. In contrast to these gowns are the 
inore striking tapestry woollens combined 
with plaid silks, asa stem green woollen 
wiih with white arabesque design, nade up 
with a yoke, sleeves, and side breadths of 
Sootch plaid taffeta, showing red, green, 
yellow, and white bars, 

For riding, long jackets are rapidly gain- 
ing in favor, reaching justto the saddle 
when the wearer is mounted, As they are 
usually of waterproof cloth, they keep the 
rider dry. The requisite length is formed 
by the deep basque, fitting perfectly over 
the bips, and joined to the waste seam. 

These jackets lock extremely smart when 
the wearer is either mounted or dismount- 
ed, and have been large'y adopted of late 
by hunting women, On dit, that these 
deep basqued jackets will speedily find 
their way to favor for walking. Large 
tweed or cloth capes, made like those used 
by wen for shooting, with straps, are often 
worn for yachting, driving, and waiking, as 
weilas riding. They are sometimes of 
light tweed and sometimes of the cloth of 
the gown. They reach to the bips, 

Some cape jacketsare so mede, that at 
the back they appear to be tight-fitting to 
the figure, with long sleeves, but in front 
bave the appearanoe of acape. Beaver cloth 
is much used for thick driving coats, 


Odds and Ends, 
NOVBLTIES IN NEEDLE WORK, 


Tuesore silk, in all the delicate shades 
ranging from pale cream to deepest fawn- 
color, continues to play the important part 
of foundation or background to imany dif- 
ferent styles of fancy work, and the reasons 
for its popularity are not difficult to discov- 
er, for the excellence produced by the pure 
bright, neutral-tinted silk, when in ocon- 
junction with other and more brilliant 
colors, is apparent to tLe most causal ob- 
server; while for many purposes, handsome 
designa in raised embroidery, worked in 
filose!le of shades of tussore color only, are 
being introduced, and arein remarkabiy 
good taste, j 

Inthe latter case, aatbere are no oon- 
trasts of coloring to produce effect, the re- 
sult depends ina great me.sure upon the 
variety and skilful execution of the actual 
stitches; but whether the patterns be oar- 
ried out in deiicate ‘‘eelf-ehades”’ or in vivid 
Oriental ocoloring,there is no doubt that the 
tussore silk lends imelf effectively to em- 
broidery, and the silken shimmer of its 
surface tends to throw up the work. 

Two exquisite afternoon tea-cloths which 
I saw recently were both made of tussore 
silk. The first was of a delicate biscuit 
brown, with a design of wild roses and 
foliage exeouted in embroidery silk, which 
inatohed the tint of the foundation exactly. 
The flowere were worked on satin stitch, 





much raised with padding, the leaves filled 
in with crewel le for the centre 
i [ CcKS, 6 French Knots 
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and sloping stem stitch«s were introdaced. 

The second tablecloth, which was even 
prettier than the one described above, was 
of a much paler shade of tassore ailk,some- 
thing between cream-color and ‘“‘ficelle,” 
and hed a very wide and handsome pattern 
of conventional scrolls efiectively entwined. 

This was worked in several shades of 
filoselle, all darker than the background, 
and the variety of different stitches intro- 
duced was very great, and comprised, be- 
sides most of the well-known embroidery 
stitches, many that are used in the artistic 
‘‘Mount-mellick Embroidery,’’ as well as 
several old German “filling in’’ stitobes, 

The work had evidently been a labor of 
love, and the skilful embroiderers had 
probably taken a pride in dieplsy ng 10w 
numerous are the different effects which 
can be procured with such simple materials 
by one who exoeis in the art of need iecraft. 
This table cloth was bordered witha band 
of dark olive green plush, about five inckes 
deep, which gave a pretty finish, and con- 
trasted well with the tussore silk. 

Another extremely pretty kind of work, 
which bas also a foundation of tussore silk, 
is the embroidery known as ‘‘Nagasaki,’’ 
This, as ite name denotes, ig Japanese in 
character, the designs usually being quaint 
birds or ‘‘beasties,”’ combined with conven- 
tional flowers and foliated scrolls, 

The colorings are in most cases some- 
what bright, but harmonious, while the 
whole design is invariably outlined entire- 
ly with adouble row of Japanese gold 
thread, which gives a remarkably Oriental 
appearance to the work when finished, 

Many other articles, both useful and or- 
namental, such as cushions, brackets, night- 
dress, glove, and handkerchief sachets, are 
decorated witb this effective embroidery. 

A cushion-cover which | saw during the 
process of working the other day was quite 
a different, but a particularly pretty style 
of embroidery, Tne background was sim- 
ply a piece of strong white linen, which 
was eventually to be entirely hidden. 
Upon this were traced single tulips, car- 
nations, and various old fashioned flowers, 
which were all being worked in filoselie, 
the blossoms being carelessly powdered all 
over the material, with their stalks and 
leaves sometimes crossing One another, 

Alter tbe flowers were filled in and care- 
fully shaded (the tints sulucted being prin- 
olpally the oi. fashioned purples known as 
‘-puce” and ‘“prune,’’ combined with old 
pink and pale yellow), tbe entire back. 
ground was to be closely covered with 
darning-stitch worked in old gold-colored 
filoselle, the result being that the work 
when finished will resemble an exquisite 
specimen of old-world embroidery upon a 
groundwork of cloth of gold. 


Apple Paste.—Seald some apples till they 
become soft, and let them drain. Pass the 
pulp through a sieve, and boil itdown over 
a gentie fire, taking care to atir it continu- 
ally to prevent it burning. Tnen remove 
the pan from the fire, and mix syrup with 
it, containing as many pounds of sugar as 
there are pounds of fruit. Simmer the 
whole over a gentile fire, and make it into 
shape in moulds,and dry the pasteina 
warm place, 


Another Method for Making Apple Paste 
—Take some apples, peel and ovre tuem, 
Then putin cold water, boil them and let 
them drain. Pass the palp through a strain- 
er and boil over the fire to a proper consis- 
te0ce,and mix wild a pound of crushed joatf 
sugar for each pound of applies, 


Apple Sweetmeat.— Pare some apples,and 
cut iwem into various suapes, place in 
giasses and pour some apple jelly over 
them, Letthem remain for a week, and 
add a quarter of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of jelly, and season with lemon 
juice. 


Apple Marmalade.—Sim mer some apples 
in water until they become tender, then 
let them drain, Afierwards strain them 
through a sieve, and ovoil them with a 
strong syrup containing three quarters of s 
pound of sugart each pouud of truit, Mix 
the whole well together, and preserve it in 
pow or glasses. 


Apple Cream,—Peel some apples, remove 
the ovres, aud cut them in thin slices, Put 
them into @ saucepan with crushed sugar, 
sliced lemon peel, and ground ginger, wiin 
a littie red wine, Lot them simme: until 
they become tender, putthem in a dish,and 
allow them to cool. Tnen boil a quart of 
cream with some nutmeg, and add the ap- 
ples to it, with a sufficient quantity of suger 
to sweeten it. 


Apple Tansy —Pare some apples, cut 
taem into tuin round slices, and fry them 
in butter. Then beat up half a dosen eggs 
iD @ guar rean toDem 
apples, 


, 
and pour n the 


Confidential Correspondents. 


Lesrgern —Smoking is very unhealthy for 
youths who have not as yet reached their full growth, 
and aiso for persons who have a weak constitution. 

TITANIA —' Noblesse oblige” is” very 
ancient French proverb. It means: ‘*Nobiitty 
imposes the obiigation of noble feelings ana 
conduct,’ 

A. Y. 8.—The bridegroom provides the 
bouse linen in Bogland. The making of clothes is 
now very generally put off till after the marriage has 
taken place. 

FE. A. M.—A lady must not givea gentle. 
man a ring unless she b* engaged to bim, and then it 
ie not the most appropriate present she cou!d make, 
Jewelry is specially agiftfor gentiemen to prisent 
to ladies, 


EIGHTEEN .—It is right to be kind to 
everyone; but although you may how to we gentie- 
man whom you see inthe course of your business 
hours, if you chance to meet bim in thes reet, you 
should not let the acquaintance go any furiber, un" 
less with your mother’s approval, 


PERPLEXED —1 Defaced postage stamps 
are of no use whatever, 2 The 9h of June, 1840, 
wason Tuesday, 3 We have no experience tu ihe 
matter, but we dDelleve that gin is given to animals 
to stop their growth; it would be scarcely advisabic 
totry iton your pet—you might kill it. 


KATHLEEN —Tbe word “weld’’ means 
**to press or bea! lotointimate and permanent union 
as two pieces of Iron when beated almost to fusion’; 
therefure the term ‘‘weiding of nations’’ would 
mean the process of formation and union. Ali an- 
clent histories give an account of this process, 


Louisk.—Do not be led away by any 
such ponsense; there is no such thing as foreteliing 
the future of anyone in any way at all. What you 
saw and beard is only a trick, a very common one 
awopgstconjurers That a few ambiguous words 
were ultered that seemed toapply to you was mere- 
ly a colncidence, and a very Common one, 


J. M. B W.—Tbe wasbing in water of 
brushes for the hair or clothes isa mistake; the 
bristles luse their spring and eiiffoess, aud the backs 
are warped and tbe polish removed. Puta bandiul 
of fluur into a waspband basin, and rut itinto the 
bristies with your fingers, applying it also to the 
sides of the brush, Alter a careful cleaning the 
brush will look like new, and prove quite satis- 
factory. 


CaoTus —Many people believe that it is 
injurious to keep plants in a bedroom; but we are of 
adifferent opinion, They absorb what may be un- 
healthful in the atmospbere, on which account, as 
well as for beauty, trees an‘ flowers are so much 
planted in churchyards, We do pot mean to say that 
there are none that would be objectionable in a bed- 
room, especially flowers with a very strong odor, A 
plant of eucalyptus would be of real advantage. 


INQUIBERB.—Thbhe ‘‘Assignats’’ were a 
forced paper currency which were inaugurated by 
the National Assembly of France, to support public 
credit during the Revolution, April, 1790. They were 
superseded by ‘‘Mandats,’’ 1n 179% ‘hey are now 
worth a few pennies as, curiosities. There were 
plenty of them, as Allison telle us ‘*that there were 
pearly 3 millions of pounds sterling of them in 
circulation in France and its dependencies at one 
period,’’ 


E, 8, F.—The liability of the members 
of a ‘oilnt stock company'’ may be either limited 
or unlimited, In the former case the liabiilty is 
Uimitea tothe amount (if any) unpaid on the shares; 
or such an amount as the members may guarantee in 
the event of the company being wound up. In the 
firstcase the limitis said to be ‘*by snares*’; in the 
second ‘*by guarantee.’’ You should be very care- 
ful, in the investment of money, to see that your 
company is ‘*iimited,’’ 


AYRAYR.—We are cf opinion tbat the 
moon is airless and without water. You seem to 
find it difficult to belleve that one face of the moon 
is a'wajys turned towards the earth. Take Herschel\'s 
advice and plantastic&k uprightin the ground; then 
hold a com pass in one hand and walk round the stick, 
keeping as close as you can to it, If that does aot 
convince you that you turn on your own centre, 
notaing will. Thetwo rotations of the moon—tnat 
about the¢tarth and tbat about the axis—are coln- 
cident. If there are inhabitants In 'be moon, then 
they must see our earth as an immovable moon band- 
ed with a luminous and ruddy ring. 


NEMO.—The best metbod of producing 
bydrogen for the purpose of making soap bubbles ts 
from zinc and sulpburic acid. Toget good results, 
the gas should be collected in a gashvider or biadder 
as when used direct irom the generator It Is apt to be 
contaminated with acid splashes and the pressure is 
very irreguiar. A very strong solution of svap, 
made by cutting strips of best yellow soap and dis- 
solving toasirup with water, will give good perma- 
nent bubbies, Weights wade of rings of very tue 
aluminum wire would probably adhere, but would 
be dificultto make. A plain glasa tube with weil- 
rounded edges about balf an foch in diameter is 
to produce the bubbies from. 


FiIpeET,.—We do pot much believe in tne 
heroine of fiction whose nostrils are always quiver- 
ing. Youare the victim of atrifling nervousness, 
and you must pot fret yourself aboutit. Sometimes 
young ladies have a tremulous toague, which mak:s 
them besitate and stammer in their speech; but, if 
they take a sufficiency of healthy exercise, the judi- 
crous impediment passes away, An habitual druuk- 
ard, evep in his sober moments, cannot articulate 
properly; buta month’s quiet and temperance will 
entirely restore his powersof utterance, Your \itie 
trouble ls quite involuntary; try a tonic aud e«xer- 
cise, and your face will become as steady as Lhe laces 
of those who find fault with you. 


NoRau.—Even rain water is not abso 
lutely pure—though the purest wecan get--Decause 
it contains carbonic acid gas derived from the air. 
Of course, what you catch in tubs or cisterns (Lu*- 
ever clean these receptacies may be made to recei¥e 
it), 1! dropping from gutters on the eaves o! tLe 
rool, cannot be fit for drinking --excellent as it le (oF 
purposes of washing. If the water should 
through a limestone district, or chalty rocks or 
soll, the carbonic acid dissolves some of the alk, 
and thus itis rendered hard, bad tor drinking aod 
washing, and making the skin raugh. If, buwever 
the rain water should pass through a erat 
where there is no chaik nor gypenm, the 
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